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A FRAGMENT. 





BY WM. W. LONG. 





Soft eyes, whose love-lit passion 
Tarilled my heart like wine; 
White arms, loving and tender, 
That once did round me twine— 
You are only a dream 
By the Past's bright stream— 
Aqream that once was mine, 


I would give, to have you whisper 
Once again my name, 
All that the world hath given me, 
Of its heartless wreath of iame. 
To feel Love's bliss 
From your red lips kiss, 
Would make Heaven and earth the same, 
a 


A Strange Wooing. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SEAROH OF HIM,” 
“WHICH WAS HER DEAREST ?”’ 
“UNDER A CLOUD,’’ ‘a SLEEP- 

ING PRINCESS,” ETO. 





CHAPTER IV. 

\HE fete-day came at last. No happier 

| maiden in England opened her eyes 

that summer moruing than thel De- 
von. All the mnorniug the girls and their 
mother were busy seeing that everything 
was ready. 

The fete was to be held in two meadows 
belonging to Mr. Devon. This year the 
subscribers had been unusually liberal, 
and it was supposed that the attendance 
would be larger than ever. 

Ethel wore her white muslin dress, her 
hat was covered with creamy feathers, and 
three roses were fastened at her throat. 

“Oh, mamma, I am so happy!’ she said, 
throwing her arms round her mother’s 
neck. 

“Bless you, darling !’’ 

And, with a loving kiss, Mrs. Devon let 
her go. 

The meadows soon presented an ani- 
mated scene. In one was the large tent 
for the children’s tea, and twosmaller ones, 
where were exhibited fruit and vegetables 
raised by the boys, and needle-work exe- 
cuted by the girls for prizes. In the other 
meadow were two large tents, one of which 
was for dancing and the other for supper, 
the county militia band being in attend- 
ance. 

‘“Ethel,’’ said Grace, coming up to where 
Nelland Ethel were standing, ‘‘which of 
us shall go and lead off the children’s 
games? I don’t mind going for an hour, 
if one of you will relieve me then.”’ 

Nell could scarcely help laughing at the 
transparency of this suggestion. The com- 
pany would not begin to assemble in large 
numbers for at least an hour. 

“| don’t mind going to amuse the chil- 
dren and staying with them,”’’ said Ethel 
good-humored!y. 

She knew that, in whatever corner of the 
field she was, Hector would tind her. 

Grace looked relieved, and Ethel was | 
soon deep in the mysteries ot “Touch and 
Go,”’ “Puss in the Corner,” ete. 

By-and-by she saw Hector arrive. Poor 
fellow! He was forcibly captured by 
scheming mammas, and dragged through 
hot tents to stareat hemmed dusters, shirts, 
and tea-cloths, and the sight of which was 
apabomination to him. 

The children were at length taken off to | 
tea, and Ethel, with a sigh of reliet, sank | 
down upon the grass in the shadow of a 
tent, and opened her big tan. Presently a 
Shadow came round the corner of the tent, 
and, with a warning presentment as to who 


rn was, ‘she looked up and saw Lord Eynes- 
ord. 








| 


blushed as she tried to rise. 
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Her position was not dignitied, and she | 


You look tired,” he said, extending his 
hand to help her. 

“Yes; { have been helping with the chil- 
dren. It is—rather exhausting,’’ she re- 
plied still slightly breathless. 

“Too tired to dance to-night ?” 

“Oh, no ; I hope not !’’ 

“May I have the first waltz ?”’ 

For a moment horror and amazement de- 
prived her of the power of speech. 

“Thank you; but I ‘am engaged,’’ she 
managed to say at last. 

‘The second ?’’ 

“IT am engaged for that, too.”’ 

“The third ?”’ : 

His manner was perfect, and he showed 
no sign of irritation. She dared not refuse, 
though her whole soul rose in rebellion, 

Did he think this fete champetre was a 
sort of ball in the servants’ hall, where the 
eldest son of the house dancod with the 
scullery maid. So said her heart ; her lips 
replied ; 

“] shall be very pleased.” 

‘‘Don’t forget—-the third waltz,” 

“Oh, no; I shall remember !’’ 

“Miss Devon,’’ saf Hector’s voice— 
“please come. I nave kept your place at 
tea through perils untold! A stout pu;il 
teacher, with red hair and a greey hat, bas 
‘designs upo: it, and, uniess you come ui 
once, she wil! be in possession.’’ 

Ethel gladly took his arm and departed. 

*“Couldn’t get to you before,’’ he panted 
—‘there’s such a British crowd! Who'd 
have thought the peaceful littie hamlet of 
Grange-le-Cross contained such multitudes? 
And the awful part of it is, they all know 
me! And I not only don’t kvow them, 
but don’t want to! I say, though’’—low- 
ering his voice—‘‘what on earth has Eynes- 
ford turned up here for? Talk of the skel- 
eton at a feast !’’ 

“Yes; 1 wish he hadn’t come!” Ethel 
said ruefully. ‘‘But, Mr. Fitzwarrene, why 
does he go nowhere? What is it that peo- 
ple say of him ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t you know ?” 

“No, not a word—except that he felt his 
brother’s death very much.”’ 

“Then you never Lward the terms on 
which the two brothers lived ?”’ 

“No. Did they get on badly ?” 

“]T should rather think so !’’ 

“Don’t let us go into that stuffy tent ; 
stay outside, and tell me about Lord Glan- 
vil and his brother.”’ 

“Oh, there is not much to tell! I won- 
der you never beard about it trom Mr, 
Devon.”’ 

“He never mentions Lord Eynestord’s 
affairs to us.” 

“Well, if I tell you, you must never 
mention who was your iuformant, will 
you b add 

“Of course not !”’ 

“Well, in those days there was not a 
more miserable house in England than tiie 
Hall. The old Earl never cared about his 
wife—she died, they said, of a broken heart, 
and left the two boys. They fought like a 


, couple of bull-dogs ; but the old Earl loved 
it was 


Guy and hated Ranulf. You see 
rather a shame—odds against Ranulf a!- 
ways ; and injustice is sure to soura fellow, 
The older they grew the more quarrelsome 
they became. At last the climax arrived— 





they both fell in love with the sane girl. | 


She accepted Guy, you know.” 

“Well, what then ?” 

“What then? How inquisitive you are! 
I never knew you took 80 much interest in 
the Eynestords. Then Guy was shot while 
walking in the woods at St. Etienne ; and 
the old Earl declared that Ranulf was the 
m-—"" 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzwarrene !’’ 

“He did, indeed ! 


Of course every one | 


thought that it was only the old man’s rav- 
| her head—“‘apparently be likes to amuse 


ing. He loved Guy, and Guy was dead ; 


be hated Ranulf, and Ranulf was living. 
a 
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He was sure that it was Ranulf’s fault. 
The idea gained ground somehow. Miss 
Beaufort—the lady, you know, strength- 
ened the suspicion by her conduct. It was 
thought that she never had cared for Guy, 
but accepted him for his title. Anyhow, 
when Guy was gone, Ranulf could have 
had her for the asking.” 

“But he did not? Surely that goes to 
show that he was innocent.” 

“Ot course there was no evidence against 
him, except the fact that he was in France 
—at St. Etienne—at the time of the murder, 
and that it was the first time for years that 
the brothers had slept beneath the same 
roof,’’ 

“It is a perfect tragedy !’’ said Ethel, in 
horror-stricken tones. 

“It was strange how the idea gained 
ground in the ccunty. In France, at the 
inquiry respecting the cause of Lord Glan- 
vil’s death, Ranulf’s answers were consid- 
ered perfectly satistactory ; but when he 
came to England, to attend his father’s 
funeral, every one was so markedly cool to 
him that he left the country, declaring he 
would never appear again in society till be 
had cleared his name by finding the mur- 
derer of his brother.’”’ 

(SMe. Ptzwarsone, what do yor think 
Hot it yourself Y’’ she asked earnestly. 
‘Yi. seems a dreadful question to ask ; but 
Lord Evnesford looks so—well, so strange. 
What do you think ?” 

“Fratricide is a crime one does not lightly 
impute to a man,’’ he answered gravely ; 
‘but it he did it—by Jove, I should say he 
had strong }rovocation! He was only 
twenty-two, with the Eynestord violence 
of temper: and if ever any one possessed 
the art of ‘riling’ to perfection, that person 
was Glanvil.” 

“Then—you—think——~”’ 

“I don’t imagine it was done in cold 
blood, There was a quarrel, doubtless, Per- 
haps the shot was fired in self-defence, 
Anyhow, he is no more guilty of deliberate 
murder than—why, it might have hap 
pened the other way, Glanvil might have 
shot him.”’ 

“[—I wish I were not going to waltz with 
him !” said Ethel slowly. 

“Are you going to ?’’—hastily. 

“Yes—I must. He asked me, and I had 
such a scolding tor being rude to him the 
other day.”’ 

‘“T don’t want to say a word against Ky- 
nesford ; but he’s not a man | should care 
ior my—I mean, he’s scarcely the man for 
ladies to associate with. He has the tem- 
per of a fiend, has knocked about the conti- 
nent, nobody knows where, ever since he 
came into his title, and he is more than 
suspected of -—”’ 

“Don’t !’ said Ethel gently. “1 am sorry 
now that J asked you to tell me.” 

“J have been imprudent, and you must 
not repeat what I have said. There is the 
first waltz beginning ; don’t let us miss it. 


| What others will you give me, darling ?’ 


The last word was just breathed into her 
car as they joined in the dance, 

During the whole of that waltz the Earl 
stood talking to old General Graves. He 
danced the next waltz with Miss Graves, 


| who felt supremely elated at being chosen 


the partner of one who was not only an 
ear!, but of whom every one whispered 
that he had done something he should 
not have done—which made him so faseci- 
nating ! 

The Earl bad some difficulty in finding 
Ethel after that dance. When she entered 
the tent, with ber hand on his arm, the 
sight almost took her mother’s breath 
away. 

“Elinor—Grace—has the Fari asked you 
to dance ?” she whispered. 

“No, indeed,’’ answered Grace tossing 


himselt with pert children!’ 





The Earl had been rather silent with 
Miss Graves, but he was even more so witk. 
Ethel. He went through the whole waltz 
without a break, only once putting the 
question, ‘‘Do I tire you ?” 

As the last note of the music died away, 
they passed out of the tent together into the 
cool, shadowy dusk of the summer eve- 
ning. : 

“I have not danced for eight years,’’ ob- 
served the Earl. 

‘*You are not out of practice,”’ said Ethel 
politely. 

‘*Will you give me another waltz ?’’ he 
asked. 

“IT am afraid I have none to spare,’’ she 
answered. 

This being said, Ethel racked her brain 
to think of a suitable remark. Ideas would 
not come, and at last she said, aa if the tact 
had just struck her : 

“It is a beautiful evening !”’ 

“Yes; itis very calm ; but it will not 
last. There is a storm coming—the glass is 
failing.” 

“Our dance, Miss Devon.”’ 

And Hector Fitzwarrene carried ber off. 

“Oh,” cried Ethel, with an incautious 
sigh of reliet, “how glad I am it’s over! 
And I was as polite as ever | could be."’ 

“I have found such a delightfi.l nook tor 
you to sit in!’ said Hector almost in a 
whisper. ‘‘Come away ; we need not dance 
—the time goes so quickly !’’ 

Piloted by him, she passed through the 
crowd in the tent and away from the lights 
and music, many eyes following them as 
they went. There was not one who ap- 
proached her in style or beauty. 

Hector’s face wore a strangely sottened 
expression, and his tongue, generally quick 
and ready, seemed remarkably silent. As 
they reached the edge o! the crowd, his 
right band gently took possession of hers, 
which lay on his arm, and she did not 
withdraw it. Leading her to the seat he 
had chosen—a bench placed in a gap in the 
hedge—they sat down side by side, and 
Fitzwarrene raised the hand he held, and 
pressed his lips to it. The hand trembled, 
but remained passive in his clasp. 

“Ethel !’’ 

That was all he said, but there was a ten- 
der, lingering inflection of the voice which 
spoke volumes. He stretched out his arm 
and crew the girl towards him, she yield- 
ing silently. 

The beautiful head, with its soft abund- 
ant hair, rested on Hector’s voat tor a mo- 
ment, during which it seemed as though 
they had lived a lifetime ; but the spell 
was soon broken. Hector’s head was bend- 
ing lower and lower towards the lips of the 
woinan he loved, when the distant music 
abruptly ceased, anc, on the summer night 
air, the sound of a scream was borne to 
them. 

“Some one is hurt! Hark !’’ cried Ethel, 
springing to her feet. 

“A girl bas tainted, no doubt. Stay with 
me, loye—-you can do no good,” 

“It was mamina! It was my mother 
whocried out! I know her voice, Hec- 
tor, let me go and see what it is !’’ 

Without further resistance he drew her 
band within his arm, and together they 
went towardsthe tent ilurrying crowds 
were flocking thither, while inside was a 
scene of wild confusion. 

“What is it? Who is hurt?’ every one 
was demanding. 

“It is Mr. Devon —Lord 
agent.”’ 

Ethel caught the words, ‘‘A fit!’ “Dead!” 
“No, no; sunstroke.’’ “A sort of paraly- 
sis.”’ 

In another moment General Graves ap- 
peared, torcing his way through the crowd, 

“What gentleman has his horse here ? 
Who will volunteer to go for a doctor ?”’ 

‘*Who is burt?”’ said Hector. 


Eynesford's 
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“Mr. Devon—a stroke ; be is speech|ess.”’ 
‘“‘My horse is here——”’ began Hector. 
“If you love me, go !"’ cried Ethel. 

“T daren’t leave you in this crowd——” 

“IT am all right—I will go to mamma! 
General Graves, take me to mamma.” 

*] am going for Doctor Foster, General,” 
said Fitzwarrene. ‘Take care of Miss De- 
von !’ 

The old General took her under his pro- 
tection, and they reached the further end 
of the tent, where a wide circle had been 
formed, to give the stricken man air, His 
tace was ghastly; his head was in his wife’s 
lap, and she, with trembling fingers, was 
bathing bis temples with eau de Cologne. 

Upon this group came Ethel—Ethel with 
her hatin her band, her hair disordered, 
her lovely face as white as her floating 
draperies. 

“Oh, mamma—what is it ?’’ 

“Ile is dying, Ethei—dying! And no 
one will go for a doctor !” wailed Mrs. De- 
von. 

“Some one is gone for a doctor, dearest ; 
he will be bere directly ! Ob, papa, dar- 
ling, look up! Don't you hear me, dear, 
dear, papa? Mamma, what wasit brought 
iton ?”” 

“A shock—he must have had a shock ! 
Some one gave him aletter to read—and 
he has been so unwell lately—the least 
thing was enough——”’ 

“Who gave him the letter ?”’ 

“7 did,”’ said a cold, metallic voice 

iithel looked up at Lord Eynestord, with 
indignant eyes, 

“blow dared you do it 2?” 

“] did not know that the effect would be 
so disastrous—how should I ?”’ 

“To-day —the /fete-day—when he was so 
happy —when every one was so happy—to 
give him a letter containing bad news! 
You had no consideration — you might bave 
waited !"’ she moaned, as she chafed the 
nerveless hands, ‘Why did you come to 
the jefe? Why did you come to Grange- 
le Cross atall ?) You might have stayed in 
Arabia !’ . 

*“Hthel—Ethel ! murmured her mother 
teartully. 

The girl had spoken too low for the by- 
standers to hear; but the Earl had caught 
word. He did not reply; he stood 
motionless; but a moment later a servant 
in the Eynesford livery came up and spoke 
to him. Then he turned towards Mrs. 
Devon, 

“My carriage is here,” he said; “if you 
will allow me to litt Mr. Devon, he can be 
takon to Brook Lodge, where the doc- 
tor will be better able to attend him, and 
where we shall not interrupt the festivities 
as we are doing now.”’ 

“Do not touch him! You shall not——” 
began Ethel; but Lord fynestord quietiy 
put her aside. 

He and his servant between then dottly 
lifted the inanimate form, and bore it trom 
the tent, the guests forming an avenue tor 
them to pass through, while murmurs ot 
sympathy were heard on all sides, 


every 





CHAPTER V. 
T was just daybreak when Mr, Devon 
| recovered consciousness, His wife alone 

was watching by him. At his tirst 
movement she was at his side, and met 
his eyes, fixed upon her in an awful dreary 
stare. F 

“Is it morning yet ?”’ he asked. 

‘Day is just breaking, dearest,’’ 

“You have not such a thing as prussic 
acid in the house, have you ?”’ 

“Joseph, you are wandering, my dear 
one !"’ 

“fam not—1 am quite collected. My 
pistol there, in the case, is loaded. If you 
give it to me, 1] think I have sufticient 
strength to blow out my brains !”’ 

“Hush—oh, hush, my poor dear !’’ 

He grasped the coverlet with both hands, 
his features convulsed as if with agony. 

“Did any of those standing around last 
night hear what I said when I fell ?”’ 

“No, dear—no !”’ 

“Did you hear ?” 

“Nota word.” 

“Do you Know whom that letter was trom 
—the letter Eynestord gave to me ?” 

“No —how sbould I ”’ 

“What became of it ?” 

“He picked it up—the Earl—when you 
dropped it. No one else saw it.”’ ; 

“Sure ?’ 

“Certain. Whom was it from ?”’ 

“His London bankers.” 

“His London bankers ?"’ 
with a mystified air. 

He laughed—a horrid, discordant laugh. 

“You don’t see daylight yet? Well, I'll 
tell you what it means. It was the action 
of a fiend to give me that letter then. I; 
was done on purpose to make me convict 
myself. Bend down, and I'll whisper in 


she repeated, 


She stooped ; then before he had spoken 
a dozen words, she uttered a low cry. 

“Oh, Joseph—J oseph—don’t tell me that! 
For your children’s sake—not that! For 
my sake! Oh, merciful Heaven—I shall 
die, it will kill me!’ 

He lay white and rigid, staring straight 
before him. 

“Perhaps you'll hand me the pistol 
now !’’ he said. 

His wite crouched by the bed, like one 
ashamed to face the day. Three words 
danced before her dazed eyes; three words 
rang in her miserable ears. It seemed as 
if she never again could lift up her head 
and walk among women as their equal. 

IE:very hope she had was shattered. Poor 
innocent Ethel’s brilliant prospects were 
blighted forever. Nothing was left to the 
Devons Lut to creep away and bide their 
heads where nobody knew them; for the 
three words that the poor woman saw and 
heard were: 

“Ruin—shame—disgrace !’’ 

Brietly stated, the facts were these: Mr. 
Devon, in the long-continued absence of 
the Karl, had taken to speculating with his 
employer's money. Luck had been stvad- 
ily against him; but at last a certain invest- 
ment promised so fairly tuat he was led to 
make use of far larger sums than he had 
contemplated touching at first. The result 
was the loss of everything. 

At this awful juncture the HWarl arrived 
on the scene. In spite of all the manwu- 
vres of the agent, now well nigh desperate, 
Lord Eynesford had at once divined that 
all was not right. Every penny the De- 
vons possessed would not be near enough 
to make good the agent’s embezzlements. 

Mute with horror, Ethel heard it all. It 
was like the sound of a funeral knell in her 
ears, Good-bye to all her dreams of Hec- 
tor and his love! The heir of the Fitzwar- 
renes could not marry the daughter of a 
man who bad misappropriated his master's 
money—a common rogue and swindler ! 

During the first agonizing moments she 
could not even think of cowforting her 
mother; she could only lie quivering under 
the pain inflicted, taking in gradually the 
horror of the situation, There was nothing 
to be done—no help and no escape any- 
w here. 

Nell—good, practical Nell, seemed to be 
the least affected by the news. She sat by 
her tather, who lay breathing hard, mutte 

ing continually: , 
‘df it could only be kept dark—if it could 
only be kept dark !’’ 

Presently he sank into what looked like 
sleep. Nell Lad sat patiently by for some 
time, hoping be had obtained temporary 
forgettulness, when he sudden|y rose and 
exclaimed: 


“By Jove, yes! She might doit! Nell! 
Are you there ?”’ 

‘Yes, I’m here.”’ 

“Fetch Ethel—fetch my beauty. He's 


struck with her, is the Earl. 
me—he likes her impudence! He danced 
with her last night! D’ye think she’d go 
to hima and ask him to look over it? He'll 
never get # Man to manage the land better 
than I’ve done--and he needn't fear a repe- 
tition of--this folly. Tell my pet wha: I 
say. Fetch her here--I’11 tell her myself.” 
“Tt was difficult to make Ethel under- 
stand what was required of her. To go to 
the Marl and ask him to overlook her father’s 
villiany—she! A vivid flush of shame cov- 
ered her cheeks as she helplessly wrung 
her hands. 

“Oh, no, father, 1 couldn’t--I1 couldn't! 
How could I face him--how possibly ask 
such a thing of him ?” 

“That’s what we bring up our children 
for!’ groaned the wretched man. “We 
love them, pet them, risk our very souls 
for them, to get tnem money enough to 
hold up their heads in the county; and, 
when our schemes tail, they turn their 
backs upon us. Oh, Heaven, I wish I was 
dead !” 

She fell upon her knees beside him. 
“Don’t talk like that to me, my own dear 
fatber! You'll break my heart! 1’!l do any- 
thing for you, dear.’’ 

“It’s life or death,” he panted. “I might 
live if thie were—hushed up. I swear 1’ll 
take my own life if he insists on—prosecu- 
ting !” 

“Prosecuting—you ?” 

“He will—he will! Ethel, 
him not to—ask him not to! 
mother!” 

His torehead was bedewed with perspi- 
ration. Ethel crouched down on the floor 
by the bed, hiding her tace in her hands, 
This was bitterness indeed. 

Presently the door opened, and her 
mother entered. 

“Joseph, Lord Eynesford is downstairs; 
he has come to know how you are,” 


Don’t tell 


Ethel—ask 
Your poor 





your ear.’’ 


‘‘Now or nevei!’’ Now was the time; it 


would fail her. When she reached the 
door she paused, 

‘Father, my intercession will be worse 
than useless, It is only giving him a fresh 
opportunity to wound and trample upon 
us; but you shall never say I did not do 
all J could for you!’ 

Without further reflection she went 
quickly down-stairs, entered the drawing- 
room, and tound herseit in the presence of 
the man-she hated. Afier a formal greet- 
ing, she dashed into her subject at once, so 
as not to give herself time to think. 

“Lord Eynesford, i come to ask you 
something. Do you—that is, I suppose 
you—do not intend to retain my father as 
your agent?” 

‘After what has occurred—very natural- 
ly not. You—ah! Have you heard——” 

“Yes’’—with a quick gesture of pain— 
“JT know. My father has been untortun- 
ate——”’ 

“It is exceedingly painful to discuss such 
a subject with a daughter, Miss Ethel; but 
you must allow me to say, Mr. Devon has 
proved himself unscrupulously dishonest. 
For several weeks I would not believe it. 
I fought against proof; but it is unfortun- 
ately out of my power to doubt any 
longer.”’ 

Ethel shivered from bead to toot. 

“If you could see him!’ she said, inter- 
lacing her white fingers as she stood be- 
fore him with bowed head. ‘He is heart- 
broken; he knows, he feels what he has 
done, now! And the hardest part is, he 
says he did it for us—that we might be 
rich!’—one hand went to her throat as if 
to check the quavering of her voice, ‘Lord 
Eynestord, you know—you must know, that 
he would never do such a thing again!” 

“To retain a man who has proved un- 
trustworthy in my service would be against 
my principles, Miss Hthel; it would be 
oflering a premium to dishonesty. 1 sbould 
never be able to trust my agent again. It 
would be unpleasant for both of us,”’ 

Still she controlled herself sufficiently to 
plead. 

“All that you say is just—you speak 


“You are mad!”’ 

“Tam not; butI am deeply in earnest. 
These are the terms--the only terms— 
which will purchase my silence. I must 
have my answer now.” 

He went thrse steps nearer to her, but 
she retreated, with a low cry. 

“I do not understand you—you do not 
mean what you say—you are mad—you 
must be! There is no reason in the world 
why you should seek me, unless it is be- 
cause you delight in tormenting! Oh, 
Lord Eynestord, I have often been very 
rude to you. I was presumptuous in my 
ignorance; I did not know the terrible 
hold you had upon us! But do not take 
this cruel revenge! Do not make yourself 
and me miserable a!! our lives.” 

“You have heard my terms. 
alter them!’’ 

She walked to and fro, up and down the 
room, Something told her that he was 
immovable, inexorable. In the silence she 
could hear her father’s reiterated moans of 
pain, her mother’s voice, broken with bit- 
ter weeping. 

“It is in your power to siop all that with 
ove word,” said Lord Eynesford quistly. 
“No one will be miserable but you; and 


I cannot 


;no one but you will know that you are 


miserable. A great many girls would not 
think it a misfortune to be a countess,«ven 
it they had to accept me as a necessary con- 
dition. May I have your answer?” 

“It is true,’ she cried recklessly—*‘no 
one will be muserable but me! 1 don’t 
know what bad angel put it into your head 
to say that; butitistrue! And, since only 
TI shall be unhappy, I will do it! What 
would I not suffer for my father? He shall 
never say I did not do all 1 could. J will 
be your wife. Now go away.”’ She paused, 
leaning against the wall, her face deathly 
pale, -- 

“7 shall hold you to your word!” hesaid. 
‘“] should like to see Mrs. Devon, if you 
will kindly call her.’’ ; 

Mrs. Devon, coming down-stairs, met 
Ethel. The girl’s face was almost livid; 
she was holding the balustrade, over 





only of justice; but have you no pity? 
Think of—think ot—mother—poor mother! | 
Think what you d>1n sending her adritt | 
at her time of life, to begin the world 
afresh. 
plead; we are young, we can work; but, 
oh, think ‘of mother! Think how we are 
a‘lin your power! A word from you will 
make us happy or miserable, Be pitiful!’ 
“My nature is not asoft one, Miss Ethel,” 
he answeied coldly. “I am not given to 
pitying deliberate dishonesty. I pity the 
wretch who steals to buy bread; but I have 
no sympatby with an educated man who 
abuses a trust contided to him. Your 
father had no provocation; 1 do not con- 
sider he deserves my sympathy. But, if 
you are prepared to listen to terms, there 
is a certain condition ou which I am pre- 
pared to permit your father to retain his 
post.’’ 

“Condition, my lord!’ For a moment 
her pride was aroused, as she held her 
head high, with an air of dignity; but she 
drooped almost immediately, and became 
submissive again. 

“Are you in earnest, Lord Eynesford?’’ 
“Perfectly.” 

“There is a certain condition on which 
you are prepared to allow my father to re- 
tain his post as your agent?’’ 

“There is.’’ 

“Is it a condition impossible of ‘ul fil- 
ment?’’ 

“I think not.” 

“If you could tell it me, I will acquaint 
my tather.’’ 

“The auswer rests with you alone.” 
“With me?” 

‘Yes,’ 

There was a momeit’s silence, then the 
girl raised her eyes, 

“Well, my lord—the condition?” 

“The condition is, that you become my 
wite!”’ 

“Such jesting, in a house filled with 
grief like ours, is unworthy of you, Lord 
Kynesford!”’ she replied, with a bitt r 
sniile. 

“— do not jest. I undertake that no 
human being shall ever know what has 
passed. Your father shall retain his post 
as heretofore—everything shall be as it 
has bsen—if you will consent to become 
my wife.” 

“Are you mad?” she cried, putting her 
hand to her bead, and recoiling involun- 
tarily. “You cannot mean such an offer 
seriously! Do you know that I—hate your” 
“Yes; I know it.” . 
“Well?” 

“I do not ask you to love me. 
to marry me. 
go together. 
The girl moved across the room as it be- 


J I ask you 
The two things do not often 





she delayed she was lost—her courage 


| felt it would be so! 


Ot course, for us girls I do not |! 


which she was bent as if tor support. * 

“No use! Oh, my poor darling child, I 
He is a tard pitiless 
man!’’ She took Ethel in her arus, and 
kissed her cold lips; then, with an irre- 
pressible sob—‘‘Are yousure you said any- 
thing you could think of, my child—every- 
thing you could p ssibly think of to move 
him?” 

Yer mother’s kiss seemed to unseal 
Ethel’s lips. 

“Itis all right,’ she said, with a sigh. 
“There is vo need tc be unhappy, dearest 
mother. Lord Eynesford will do all we 
ask. Nobody is to know; and you are not 
to leave Grange-le-Cross.”’ 

“You don’t mean it, my child—you 
don’t mean it!’ Mrs. Devon almost sank 
down upoa the staircase in ber agitation. 

“He is there,” said Ethel, pointing to 
the drawing-room door, “Ask hiin your- 
self. He wants to see you.’’ 





CHAPTER VI. 

fP\HE news that Lord Eynesford had pro- 
} posed to Ethel, and that she had ac 

cepted him, sent Grace into hysterics, 
What had Ithel done that she was to be- 
come a countess? And here she was, 
locked up in her bed-room, retusing to 
take food, orto admit anybody; and pro- 
bably grieving about that Fitzwarrene! 
Why did things always happen so un- 
fairly? Why was not this chance given to 
her—Grace—who would have properly ap- 
preciated it? 

Late in the afternoon I\thel opened her 
bed-room door in answer to the knocking 
of the maid. 

“Mr. Fitzwarrene is in the drawing- 
room; he asked specially for you, Miss 
Ithel,’’ said the girl, handing her young 
mistress a fragrant bouquet from tbe War- 
rendale hot-houses, 

Kthel took the flowers between her 
chilled hands, and her tears fell upon 
them; but the iirst thought which occurred 
to her was, “I must not—{ dare not sse 
him!’ 

“Wait a minute, Sarah.”’ She seizeda 
scrap of paper, and scribbled hastily— 


“Circumstances which I cannot control 
oblige me to retuse to see you, Iam en- 
gaged to be married to Lord HE ynesford. 
It is best you should know at once, I can- 
not give you any explanation. 

“ETHEL DEVON,” 

“Oh, Hector, for pity’s sake—for the 
sake of what you once believed me t be, 
do not judge me too hardly!” 


She gave the paper, tightly folded, to the 
servant, and watched ber take itaway. Iu 
about five minutes the maid came back 





wildered; then she repeated— 


with another note. 


Atter what passed between us last night 
\ 
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you owe me an explanation, Ethel! Ifwill 
not be put off thus. 1 will hear the truth 
from your own lips. You have no right, 
dearest, to trifle with a love like mine. 
Come down and tell me what all this means. 
I am longing to help and comfort you. 
“HECTOR.” 


Ethel was half-way to the door; her hand 
was on the latch. No; the sacrifice should 
be complete. She sat down again and 
wrote: 

‘**You mention what passed between us 
last night. 1 am sorry 1 was betrayed into 
such weakness. Be generous and forget it. 
I will never see you again. Further at- 
tempts will be useless, and only add tomy 
distress, E. D.” 


When she had despatched this second 
note she sat down with her hands in her 
lap, and said aloud: 

“The worst partis over now! Thw rest 
ought to be easy now !”’ 

Then her courage failed utterly, and she 
burst into tears, 

The second morning after this, at about 
nine o’clock, a figure slipped from the door 
ot Brook Lodge, and hurried down the 
shady path which led to the little wicket- 
gate. ‘ 

The weather had changed, and it was a 
cold, wild, wet morning. The ground was 
sodden with torrents or rain, which had 
fallen all night. The trees swayed to and 
fro, the geraniuin-blooms were broken and 
spoiled. 

Ethel! Devon unfastened the gate and 
stepped out into the road. Evidently she 
was bound tor some special destination, for 
she turned without hesitation, and walked 
down the road in the direction leading 
from the village. 

She met only a laborer or two, who 
looked rather astonished as she passed; 
and s°on, leaving the high-road, she opened 
asimall gate leading into athick planta- 
tion. On she went, never heeding that her 
skirts were soaked by the wet leaves and 
moss, nor that drops from the laden boughs 
were dashed into her face by the spiteful 
wind. + 
Ten minutes fast walking brought ner 
within sight of a large, towering, gray-stone 
house, with high battlements, fantastical by; 
carved gargoyles, and a very large, deep 
porch. 

Ethel bad never been to the Hall since 
she was taken there by her father, as a lit- 
tle girl of six, before the old Earl’s death. 
Now, for the second time, she stood on the 
threshold of the great, lonely house, and 
rang the ball-betll 

rhe butler, who opened the door, knew 
her well by sight, having seen her in church. 
He looked alarmed as he put the ques- 
tion: 

_ “Is Mr. Devon worse, miss ?”’ 

“No; he is better, thank you. Can I see 
Lord Eynesford ?”’ 

“His lordship’s at breakfast, miss; but 
I’ll ask, if you will walk in.” 

The hall was so large and wide, it seemed 
as ifshe took several minutes to cross it. 
A footman, carrying a covered silver dish, 
stared at her in obvious astcaishment. She 
almost laughed to herself as she contrasted 
her muddy boots and damp cloak with the 
sumptuous luxury of everything around 
her. 

The butler took her into a room which 
had probably once been a lady’s morning- 
room, but which was evidently néver used 
now. The furniture was stiff and anti- 
quated; it felt damp and lcoked desolate. 

When the man had noislessly closed the 
door and lett her to herself, she walked to 
aud iroon the dark carpet, trying not to 
think, for her courage Was so small, com- 
pared with that of her antagonist. 

Presently she stood still and listened. A 
distant door opened and closed. The sound 
seemed to reverberate through the great 
halls, A step approached. The girl clenched 
her hands as the door opened, 
butler, 

‘It you please, miss, may I trouble you 
(o step into the library ?”’ 


He immediately came forward, shook 
hands with Ethel, and offered her a low 
easy chair near the fire. 

““You are wet,” he said quietly. “Jt was 
imprudent of you to walk on such a damp 
morning.” 

She stood, refusing to take the proffered 
seat. 

“Lord Eynestord, you can guess why I 
take the extreme measure of disturbing 
you thus. I come to make a last appeal to 
your generosity.” 

“1 had better save you unnecessary pain, 
Miss Ethel. Anappeal to my generosity 
is useless. Let us drop the subject. How 
is Mr. Devon this morning ?” 

“I do not know.” 

She spoke absently, holding her hand to 
her head as if in trouble or perplexity, then 
continued: 

“Lord Eynesford, you shall—you must 
hearme! Yor conduct is so strange and 
irrational, 1 cannot understand it! Did 
you hear—did you comprehend me when I 
told you that I could not bear you? The 
very sight of you is hateful tome! Surely 
no man in his senses could wish to possess 
such a wife! It would be as horrible to 
you as it would be to me, Do you under- 
stand all that?’’ 

~“*Yes; I understand.” 

As she refused to sit down, he also re- 
mained standing, not appearing to look at 
her, but with his eyes fixed upon a porce- 
lain copy of Canova’s Ervs and Psyche, 
which occupied a table near. 

Ethel leaned one arm behind her on a 
massive escritoire, with the vain hope otf 
steadying her trembling limbs, 

“T have, at all events, a right to ask you 
to explain,’’ she said. ‘I demand that you 
tel! me your motive, if you have one, for 
this unaccountable and cruel conduct !”’ 

‘Young ladies very often overstate, and 
sometimes misstate their feelings,’’ was 
the calm answer. ‘You say that you hate 
me; you believe that you do so; but the 
fact is not, therefore, necessarily true. So 
far as the world is concerned I do you no 
wrong in raising you toa rank which will 
be considered by every one, far beyond 
what you could ever have hoped to enjoy. 
As regards your own feelings on the sub- 
ject, 1 do not think you know therm your- 
self. The fact of my wronging you' at all 
is, therefore, not proved.”’ 

“I do not know what you mean by pre- 
suming to speak to me like this. You im- 
agine, because I am not yet twenty years 
old, and because I nave seen but little of 
the great world which has taught you such 
wickedness, that, therefore, I do not know 
my ownmind! You are mistaken, Lord 
Eynesford, as you will live to discover if 
you sbould persist in this unnatural, this 
horrible compact,” 

She had commanded her voice with difli- 
culty; but now the angry tears coursed 
down her cheeks. She wiped them away 
passionately, and turned towards the silent 
nan, as she went on: 

“You have not yet favored me wit your 
motives. I demand to know them! If I 
do not know my own motives, I presume 
you kpow yours, Tell me why you hate 
me so—why you wish to do me this awful 
wrong ?”’ 

“T have a motive, and a strong one; but I 
cannot tell it to you for two reasons: First, 
you would not believe me. Secondly, you 
would not see the force of ‘tit you did be- 





lieve me.’’ 

She leaned against the writing-table, and 
covered her face with both hands. Sie was 
at her wits’ end, hopeless of making any 


| impression upon this man’s obstinacy. 


| rude to you on several occasions ! 
It was the | 


“There is no pity for me—none ?” 

“None.’’ 

She changed her tactics, and stepped 
nearer to him. Clasping her hands, she 
turned her wan, beautiful face to his. 

“Lord Eynesford, listen. I 


have been 
] know 
it. [s your resentment +o deep and lasting ? 


| Oh, surely the punishment exceeds the of- 


She tollowed him down another wing of | 


the shadowy hall. An®dther silent door 
swung back on ite hinges, and closed softly 
behind her. 

The found herself standing in a large 
room full of light and warmth, 


The walls | 


were lined with books; small tables stood | 
about the floor, with sets of rare china or | 
gems of sculpture upon them. The floor | 


itself was of inldid wood, with tur rugs laid 
over it here and there, 


At the farther end of the room wasa pure 
white, richly-carved marble mantel piece, 


| hour, have pity on me now !’ 


supported by figures of Greek maidens. | 
The marble was tinged by the warm glow | 


of an enormous wood tire which leaped 
and crackled on the hearth. The Ear! 
stood before the fire, in a brown velvet 
morning-coat, 


fence. Set me some penance, some ex pia- 
tion for my fault, and I will gladly perform 
it! However hard, I will not shrink; but 
do not maké my punishment life-long, do 
not condemn me to a misery which will 
last forever! Be merciful !”’ 

“You cannot alter my decision,” he an- 
swered, after a pause, 

**] ask your pardon on rny knees !” 

She knelt on the rug at his teet, ber face | 
upturned; with both her yands she held 
one of his. 

“Lord Eynesford, if ever you longed un- 
availingly for pity, by the memory of that 


He drew his hand away, with a sudden, 
sharp exclamation. 

“Ethel,” he said, “rise directly! If you | 
do not, I shall leave the room, and termi- | 


| nate this interview at once,”’ 


She bent lower, till her face was hidden, 





“Oh, there isno mercy in the world !” 
she said, in s low, moaning voice. “But 1 
will escape !” She sprang to her feet and 
faced him again. ‘I recall my promise— 
our compact is broken! Do your worst! I 
will not marry you !”’ 

“Very well; I shall send down two con- 
stables to arrest——” 

“Oh, no—no!” she cried. 

‘*You will keep your promise then?” 

“PF must!’’ 

Without another word she turned away 
and crossed the room. He followed her to 
ope. the door, ringing the bell for the but- 
ler to show her out. 

She took no further notice of him, not 
even turning her head as she passed out, 
On she sped, through the damp plantation, 
where the sad wind moaned a dreary ac- 
companiment to her bitter thoughts, She 
was half-way through the wood, walking 
mechanically, not noticing where she was 
going, when some one sprang forward 
trom among the trees, her hands were 
taken, and a fervent voice cried— 

“Etiell’”’ 

“Hector! 
you!”’ 

She was too feeble to offer resistance, 
and in another moment his arms were 
round her, and he was kissing her white 
cheek. 

“Why did you send me away without 
seeing me?"’ 

“Ah, Hector, let me go—you must not 
hold me—must not touch me! 1l’m—to 
marry —the Earl!’’ 

“Ethel, you are false to me!”’ 

“T am not! I never was, in word or 
thought. Till I die, I never shall be!”’ 

“Now tell me why you are going to 
marry this man. I shall hold you till you 
tell me! At least I havea right to know 
why I am jilted like this!’’ he cried resent- 
fully. 

“Not jilted, Hector! I never promised 
you anything. IfI had, it might have all 
been different! But I am thankful that it 
was notso. There was one pain, Hector, 
I might have had to bear, which would 
have been even greater than this—you 
might have given me up!”’ 

“You speak in riddles; but I want to 
hear the plain truth! 1 could never have 
given you up—never! That’s nonsense, of 
course; but, Ethel, I do implore you, be 


Oh, Hector, it is you—it—is— 


open with me—tell mo what all this 
means!” 
“I cannot tell you one word, Hector! 


There—that is all | have tosay to you. If 

you stay bere all day entreating, I can tell 

you no more. Be good to me—believe me! 

Oh, my love, is it likely that anything but 

the most awful necessity would bring me 

to say this? Let me go, Hector—let me 
of” 

‘IT shall go up to Eynestord and wring 
an explanation from his own sullen lips!’ 
cried Fitzwarrene, furious with anger. 

“He is here; there is no need to seek 
furtber!’’ said the quiet hard voice of the 
Earl, as he walked up tothem. Were you 
on your way to see me, Mr. Fitzwarrene? 
There is no right of way through these 
woods.’’ 

“[ wason my way to see Miss Devon,”’ 
replied Hector, with studied insolence. 
“But I shall have business with you, my 
lord, at your gonvenience,”’ 

“] shall be at liberty,” returned 
Earl politely, ‘‘when I have seen 
Devon home. 

“Not yours, certainly!” answered Flitz 
warrene, Who was at 4 disadvantage, hav- 
ing lost his temper, while his adversary 
was perfectly cool, 


Miss 


“Ethel, itis not good-bye; it is au revoir.” 
She put both her hands into his,as though 








Lord Eynesford had not been there, 

“It is good-bye tor ever,’’ she said in a 
low unnatural “Hthel 
dead! Try to forget you ever knew her,”’ 

Turniny, she walked on with 
until they were out of sight of Fitzwarrene. 


voice, Devon is 


the Karl 


Then she stopped, 


“Now, my lord, | will dispense with 
your further escort, if you please,” 
“}oxcuse me; [ preter to s66 you safely 
to your own gale, Itisa mistake to have 
too many exciting interviews in one morn- 


ing.’’ 


She would not answer; she only walked 
on, sutfering in silence, Presently they 
paused at the little wicketgate, where the 
loud murmur of the Lrook over the peb 
bles could be distinctly heard. ‘he Marl 
untastened the latch, and she passed 
through; but, as she did so, he suddenly 
put his left arm round her, stooped, and 
imprinted a kiss upon her lips. 
den and hurried, so utterly unexpected 
was the act, that he was half-way down 
the lane before she had recovered froin the 
sense of horror which overcame her. 

[TO BK CONTINUED. } 











+ 
Bric-a-Brac, 
“Up Tae Spovut.’’—A story is told of an 
unscrupulous pawnbroker who once made 
@ poor old lady pawn her clock in three 
parts, viz. (1) the clock, (2) the weights, 
(3) the pendulum—in order that he might 
make a penny extra by charging her for 
three tickets instead of one. This, by the 
way, is an exceptional instance, and its re- 
lation here != not intended to reflect on the 
character of the general pawnbroker, who 
would reject the idea as impossible. A 
ticket is given to the pawner and a dupli- 
cate ticket is pinned on to the parcel, which 
is then despatched “up the spout’’ to the 
weekly room. ‘Up the spout” is the trade 
phrase used to denote the transter of par- 
cels to a higher story by means of a lift or 
elevator. 

FILLED WITH DIAMNoNDs.—A London 
paper prints a story trom the diamond 
fields of Africa, A Kaflir was suspected of 
being in possession of uncut diamonds,and 
was pursued by officers of the law. When 
they came up with him he had just shot 
onf@ot his oxen. Then they proceeded to 
search him. They ransacked his scanty 
clothing, they combed his woolly head, 
they tried all the usual processes, but never 
adiamond did they find, and finally they 
had to retire discomfited. Then the Kaffir 
proceeded to pick out from the dead ox’s 
carcass all the diamonds with which his 
gun had been loaded, and which he had 
tired into the unfortunate beast when he 
saw the officers approaching. 

“T UNDERSTAND.’’—A Singhalese black- 
smith of India, who only knew two ‘Tamil 
words, ‘“‘namakothereum” (I understand), 
used them on every possible occasion. 
One day a Tamil man brought him his gun 
and requested him to draw tie charge of 
powder and shot, as he was unable to doso 
bimsclf. The blacksmith understood not 
one word that was said to him; but, un- 
willing to betray his ignora:.ce of the lang- 
uage, replied ‘“namako thereum,” and 
proceeded to make a rod of iron red-hot 
and to insert it into the barrel. The owner 
of the gun, divining what he was about, 
told him most explicitly in Tamil the na- 
ture of the obstruction, to Which warning, 
the foolish blacksmith replied, “namako 
thereum.’’ The next moment he had in- 
serted the iron rod intothe muzzle, The 
result was disastrous, ‘“‘Namako thereuin!”? 








BuyInG Wives.—In Babylon, tive bun- 
dred years before the Christian era, the 
custom of holding an annual auction of un- 
married ladies prevailed generally. In 
every year, on a certain day, each district 
offered all its virgins of marriageable age; 
the most beautiful was put up first,and the 
man who paid the bighbest price gained the 
prize, The second in personal charms fol- 
lowed her, and so on, 0 that the bidders 
might gratify themselves with handsome 
wives according to the length of their 
purses. After this there would probably 
remain some for whom no money was of- 
fered, but the provident Babylonians man- 
aged that. When all the comely ones were 
sold, the crier ordered the most deformed 
one to stand up, and, after demanding, 
“Who will marry her forasmall sum?” 





the 


Are you walking our way?”’ | 


} 
| 


So sud- | 


SQuinkKELS 
circuumience that many of those oaks 
which are called spontaneous are planted 
vy the squirrel, A wentieman walking one 
day in the woods, his attention was di- 
verted by a squirrel, v hich sat very com- 
posediy upon the ground. He stopped to 
perceive its motions, In a few minutes 
the animal darted to the top of a tree be- 
neath wl bh he had been &iltiny; in anin 
stant it was down with an acorn im its 
mouth, and alter ligving «a #mal hole, t 
deposited the acorn, then Covering it, it 
darted up the tree again. Ti ariomient it 
was down again Ww i ANG t Which it 
buried im th ne anner This con- 
tinued to do as long as tne yen leman-— 
watched it. The industry of this anital is 
directed to the purpose of securing itself 
against wart in (he winter; and itis proba 
ble that its memory is not suillelently re- 
tentive to enable it to remeéinber th Hprot 
in which it ae posited every acorn; the in- 
dustrious little fellow no Goubt lo-es a teow 
every vear. These few spring up, and are 
destined to supply the places of the rent 
' tree, 
—— — <-— 
One hundred pound f rags wil 

eleven pounds of sual tlie lierea 

due to the water absaorboa Gurny the 
change. They are digested sulpl irie 
acia, then diluted with water and bol 


she was adjudged to him who was satistied 
with the ‘least, and in this manner the 
money raised from the sale of the hand- 
as «a portion to those who 


Soule serve a 


were not so favored, or bad some inipertece 


tdons, 
Np Oaks.—Itis a curious 


4 suyar. 


; Dd the resull ! 
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cattle. 























MY DREAM-LOVE. 





BY A. Y. BR. 
Through the sweet early morning doth she come, 
When, dim with dew, and tremulous with sleep, 
The scented flowers give out their sweetest sighs; 
When nature wakes, and standing peacetul, dumb, 
Upon the hill-top, knows not it to weep, 
Or smile upon us from the changefal skies. 


Sweet dream-love that I never see when day 

Drives all our finer thoughts from earth in haste, 

1, Lest they should be entangled by the world, 

I would not have thee 'mid this misery stay, 

I would not have thee of my life's cup taste, 
Nor would | that thy sweets were all unfurled. 


Phou art mine own, vhen night's worst hours have 
fed, 
And faint with fighting phantoms dg I Le, 
Walting for that the dawn shall truly bring- 
Thy sweet calm eyes that tears may never shed, 
Thy pretty bands that touch me silently, 
Thine arms that fold me like aome angel's wing! 


What does it matter that thou canst pot tell 
Of ali thou Know’st, nor whisper of thy bilss, 

Or kiss me on the lips that speak thy praise 
Words —sweetest words vould only break the spell: 
Thou canst not now betray me with a kiss, 

So leaving me tn sorrow all thy days, 


rhou art my vuwo ; mine only; none can share, 
Thy touch, thy presence, none may hear thy voice, 
Nor twine thine hair, nor press thy small white 
hand, 
‘Tis but to me thou art so wondrous fair, hd 
Tis but my heart that thou dost bid rejoice, 
‘Tis but beside me thou canst take thy stand, 


I will be true to thee, mine own, my drean. ; 

With these once more I tread the ways of old, 
And wander at the dawning, mid the hills. 

For after all, our lives are what they seem, 

‘Tis faucy’s wand that turns their gray to gold, 
So real art thou, that all my dream hours fills. 


ee 


IN SEVERED PATHS 


BY THK AUTOOR OF “PENKIVEL,” “OLIVE 





VAROOR,” “WITH THIS RING 
I WED THEE,’’ BTO. 





CHAPTER XXXII—(CONTINUED. ) 
fF\UOUGHTS, feelings, fears, hopes, an 

| indistinguishable throng, crowded in 

upon her mind, crossing and recrossing 
tne one dominant sense of bewilderiment, 
of paiuful groping for one clear thread of 
light amid all the dark clouds of uncer- 
tainty that gathered around her. 

W as it indeed true that Harold was gone 
to sea? If so, Lben Gilbert was no charia- 
tan, deceiving ber and perhaps hitmsel!, but 
one who bad power, a8 be bad asserted, to 
seo ‘things in «a glass darkly’’ which were 
hid from common sight. 

Bat then what did the whisper ineau that 
had touched her ear as froiww soine far-away 
breath walted across the surging of the 
seu 7 

Was it a true voice ora delusion? Joan 
of Are heard voices, aud the world called 
ner mad to this day. 

Surely .be world was wrong! Andin its 
wrong-headedness it burnt wer, because 
sbe had gifts it could not comprehend. But 
such gifts could not be unlawtul, since they 
were given toa woman so noble and 80 
pure, 

Yet she might not bave coveted them; 
and they brought ber sorrow and the 
alake, 

As her thoughts reached this stage, K-s- 
trild looked up with « sudden flush of 
fear, 

W hat had she gained by the momentary 
gaz6 Into things beyond her senses? Only 
pain, Only grief; for the vision showed 
Harold worn with sickness, and the words 
ot the voice—a dying voice, that would not 
dare to lie—strengthbened the mystery of 
‘Tristrain’s death, and brought her vow 
again into ber mind with a burning sense 
of sbame tor having striven to break 
it. 
“Oh, Harold, if you have sailed away— 
perchance in anger—for sone distant land, 
it is better so—better that vou and ft should 
meet no more!” 

She wepta little as her thought took 
shape in these words, but started up and 
wiped her tears hastily as the sound of an 
opening door and the creak of an ugly step 
sbowed ber that in another moment ber 
solitude would be broken in upon by the 
odious presence of Mr. Vicat. 

He camein large and smiling, as with 
sone new triumph shining on his course 
face. 

“So you are quite alone, my dear, and 
they are all gone off to their pleasure-seck- 
ing ?”” 

‘They are gone with Mr. Asidleigh,”’ sad 
Estrild, not looking up from the book sabe 
had seized under the pretence of read- 
ing. 

“Ab, so inuch the better! I wanted to 
have a quiet talk with you. And you have 
seen your cousin -mny dear son ?"’ 

“Yea,” 


“Well, of course you like hitwm—you teel | 


interested in him?”’ 
Eatrild began to tremble, 
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tous. You guess perhaps that the earnest 
desire of my heart is to see you both happy 
—with each other.’’ 

A flush of scornful indignation rose to 
Estriid’s face as she looked up at the coarse 
man who uttered this; but for the pitiful 
sake of bisdying son she held back her 
— and anger. 

“I will thank you, uncle, never again to 
speak such words as those to me, I warn 
you tbat if you do so 1 will quit your 
house,” 

*“Tnat is an impossible threat,” said Mr, 
Vicat, with quiet satisfaction. ‘Your ta- 
tner’s will, and iny power through it, can- 
not be set aside by the caprice of a gir!.’’ 

Vexed tears rose to Estrild’s eyes, but she 
kept silent. 

“You reinain under my guardianship thi 
you are of age, or till your marriage—with 
my consent,” resumed Mr. Vicat. “And I 
trust you willsoon see that your best chance 
of happiness lies in the choice I have indi- 
cated.’’ 

“Can you not see,”’ exclaimed Estrild, 
with intense indignation, “that by the ut- 
terance of such a horrible idea you separate 
me from my unfortunate cousin—you pre- 
vent me from being friendly and helpful to 
him—you shut me out altogether froin his 
presence? Ishail never go to see bim 
again.”’ 

She rose to leave the rooin ; but Mr. Vicat 
stood between her and the door,and his big 
hot hand seized her by the arin. 

“Sitdown, girl,’’ be said sternly, ‘and 
listen to what I have tosay. I have some- 
thing to vell you. I know that you are nur- 
sing adelusion, You fancy you will one 
day marry that fortune-hunting penniless 
barrister, Harold Oiver; but the sooner you 
clear your mind of that fancy the better. 
The young man 18 dead.”’ 

“Why tell me such a falsehood ?’’ asked 
Eatrild, as ber heart quaked within her and 
the blood flew from her face, leaving it 
white assnow. 

“Tam notin the babit of telling false- 
hoods,” said Mr. Vicat, with asort of pot- 
pous pe “Sit down, wy dear: 

ou a6 little overcoine, Now, if you can 
Gone the details, I will give them.” 

Unable to apeak, Estrild signed to him to 
goon; she kept her eyes fixed on bim in 
dread, not believing him, and yet listening 
to his bard voice in terror that his words 
might be true. 

“Knowing Olver was em ng have been 
making inquiries lately; and I find that in 
commpany with a sailor be went on board 

“The Curlew. Yes, yes—I know al! 
that,’’ interrupted Eatrild, in iwpatient 
paiv; ‘and he is gone to sea with Daniel.”’ 

“Pardon ne! ‘The Curlew sailed witbout 
ber owner, and without Mr. Olver. He left 
that barque in disquise, and, in com; ahy 
with Daniel Pascoe, went to one of the low- 
est aud vilest dens at the East-end of Lon- 
don, On leaving this place, dragging brut- 
ally with them some tian Whom they bad 
seized, tuey were set upon by a& press-gang. 
A tight ensued, in which Mr. Olver was 
flung into the river and drowned.” 

“Mr. Vicat, this is » bideous and cruel 
lie! How could you know all this?”’ 

Estriid was standing now, and her 
blanched face, her eyes «dilated by fear, 
seemed to cow Mr. Vicat. He paused in his 
narrative, and once more implored her to 
sit down. 

“No,’’ she answered; “and 1 want none 
ol your pity or help. Speak out all you 
have to sav quickly.” 

‘*] bad these details,’’? contiued Mr. Vicat, 
ina harder tone, “from an official at the 
Mansion House. Daniel’s nephew bad ap- 
plied there for help, and gave the history 
of the night’s proceedings as I have told 
you——exoept the fight with the press-gang ; 
of that he knew uothing. He added that in 
the river he bad found Mr. Olver’s dog, 
shot through the head, and also bis own 
bat, which that gentleman bad worn as part 
ot bis disguise. Hence he feared foul play, 
and asked what he should do, He waa then 
told that a press-gang was out, and bis 
triends bad doubtiess been seized; and he 
was advised to go home, He took that ad- 
vice ; be boisted sail and away.” 

“Yea, it .as# large ship,’’ said Estrild 
dreamily, with her band upon her fore- 
head. *Ifnere is no such place in the Cur- 
lew asthe one { saw. “On,Harold is safe!”’ 
sine added,as ber hand dropped and a sinile 
broke on her face, 

“Safe in beaven, you mean ?”’ resumed 
Mr. Vicat, with a quick sharp look, 

“No; he is on board one of the King’s 
ships,’’ she answered firmly. 

‘May I ast trom whom you received that 
remarkable piece of information?” demand- 
ed Mr. Vicat. 

Katrild gazed at bit in the same dreamy 
way; she put out ber bands gropingly, and 
grasped the back of a chair; a haze was 
over her eyes, through which Mr. Vicat’s 
figure loomed out large and threatening, 
but indistinct. 

Seeiug ber silent, he went on 
sharp triuinph— 

‘*[ ask that question because I am sorry 
any one should attempt to deceive you, I[ 


in quick 





What did he | 


mean by these questions? They roused her | 


indignation, she Knew not why. 

**] peroeive that Gilbert is very ili,’’ she 
answered, ‘and I feel very sorry tor 
him.’ 

‘He is not so ill as he appears,’ said Mr, 
Vieat. ‘It is astonishing bow bis strength 
jasis, in spite of bis extraordinary abvstin- 
ence at times from food and sleep. In fact, 
he is a inyastery to usall; but I amin hopes, 
my dear, that you will understand him,and 
wil! eventually restore him to bimself and 





trust you will not allow yeursell to be 
cheated by any deception, no inatter of 
what kind, I have had vcular demonstra- 
tion of the fact of Mr, Olver’s death. I am 
just come away from identifying bis body, 
which bas been drawn from the Thaines,”’ 

There was stil! not a word from the pale 
figure who clung trembling t» her support 
and listened, with that far-away look in her 
eyes, as if she. heard another and clearer 
voice than his. 

“f went to tne river-side,”’ continued Mr, 
Vicat, proud with a pompous sense of his 
own shrewdness, ‘when 1 quitted the Man- 
sion House, in the certainty that ! should 
gain fresh intelligence. And I did. I laid 
bold of a fishy kind of urchin who bad seen 





the dead dog ana bad got his collar, whicb 
I tought of him. In reward for my liber- 
ality he informed me, with great glee, that 
the drowned gentleman was at the watcb- 
house, ‘drawed out of the water this morn- 
in’, an’ nobody knows ‘iim,’ he said. Upon 
this, my dear, | wade wy way to that place, 
Saw the poor corpse, aud identified it aa 
being Mr. Olver’s. To-morrow I shall have 
to attend the inquest and give my evidence 
to this effect. 1 hope you believe now what 
I have told you. And pray do not grieve 
lor a man whom only a disgraceful errand 
could have drawn to the vile place be vis- 
ited that night.” 

He came near and pnt out his big hand to 
touch hers; then Estrild awoke froin her 
strange torpor, and, drawing back, she 
looked hii in the face with steadfast eyes, 
as she answered: 

“I de not beiieve a word you have ut- 
tered !’’ 

‘Good Heavens,’’ broke in Mr. Vicat— 
“this is mere mad obstinacy! Why, the 
history and tiie inquest will be in tne 
papers to-morrow !”’ 

“Will that prove it true?” asked Estrild, 
in the saine calin voice. 

In answer, Mr. Vicat only shrugged his 
shoulders, as if ber words were not worthy 
of reply. 

‘*But, true or uptrue,’”’ she continued, ‘it 
can make no difference to iny tate, for, 
whether Harold be dead or living, I shall 
never be wile to any man.” 

She let go her bold ef the chair to which 
she bad clung, and waiked with quick, 
firtn step to tne door. Mr. Vicat sprang for- 
ward and opened it for ver, and the look on 
her white face, as she passed out, haunted 
him for an bour afterwards, till, with greedy 
haste, be had eaten a good dinver at the 
hotel to which Carrie’s domestic tactics had 
driven him, 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


/P\HE tuquest was over, and the drowned 

mau dragged trom the river, whom no 
| one claimed, whom no one recognized, 
was positively identified by Mr. Vicat as 
the missing Harold Olver. 

In vain the old laundress from his cham- 
bers protested ber doubt, and declared that 
never in his life bud he worn anything but 
the finest of linen in his shirts, and that 
such garments as those found on the dead 
man were not bis, and never could be hia, 
This objection was met by the acknow!l- 
edyed tact that he had quitted the Curlew 
in disguise; and this, added to the other 
and stronger fact tbat be was still iissing 
and that Mr. Vicat swore this poor distig- 
ured corpse was his, decided the verdict of 
the jury, and Mr. Harold Olver was de- 
clared to be “found drowned, but how, and 
by what means there was no evidence to 
show,” 

The press-gang was left vut of the ques- 
tion; ne one liked to animadvert on the 
doings of a body so powerful, who acted 
within their legal right in seizing seamen; 
but each juryimen, in his own mind, caine 
to the conclusion tiat Harold bad detended 
bimself and been drownéd in the struggle 
that followed. 

His companion, who was an undoubted 
salior, bad certainly been carried off; but 
the fleet had sailed, and neither his evi- 
dence nor that of sny other sailor within 
its wooden walls could be procured. The 
Curlew also was at sea—hence Michael was 
no more witbin reacb of the Coroner's sum- 
nons than the others. 

And meanwhile the drowned ian had to 
be buried, and it was not until a tortnight 
had elapsed aiter bis funeral that a cousin 
of Harold’s arrived from lreland, who paid 
for it honorably, thoughat the same time 
—— that he did not in the least be- 

leve that he ought todo so,as he had a 

shrewd notion that his relative was still 
alive somewhere on the face of the sea or 
the land, and would turn up one day and 
repudiate the debt. 

n this beiief he sealed up Harold’s 
papers, including Estrild’s letter, which for 
4 inoment he looked at curiously. 

“A lady’s band,” be said, the gleam ot a 
smile in bis eyes, which vanished in the 
quick pang which touched his heart as he 
thought of the bopeless waiting of the 
writer for an answer that would never 
come. 

“Shall I open this, find ber name,and re- 
turn to her?” he asked himself, 

But, after balancing the letter irresolute- 
ly for a moment in bis band, be laid it with 
the others. 

“She’ll read of the inquest,’’ he said, as 
he sealed the packet; ‘that will be enough. 
I'll not pry into any man’s affairs, dead or 
living.” 

And with this be took his departure, and 
Harold’s chambers were left to silence and 
dusty desolation. 

Yes; Estrild read the account of the in- 
quest; and more—she heard it daily dis- 
cussed jn Mr. Vicat’s hurdest tones, bis 
voice like a hammer driving conviction into 
heart and brain that Harold was dead, and 
the world for her was empty of love—a 
melancholy waste through which her life 
wandered tneaningless and alone, 

Yet there rested within her soul a latent 
disbelief in this bitter sorrow; she was too 
young—éearth could not show her its deserts 
80 800N,. 

So day by day she drooped in expectation 
of she Knew not what—in sick hope ot 
things dreamt of that never came, 

Aud through all she was in a maze of 
doubt, and a fever of longing was in her to 
seize upon the truth even if it brought de- 
Spair. : 

In this mood, with thoughts heavy as 
death, she sought ber cousin one weary 
evening, and i:wplored j.is help. 

“If you have the power,” sbe said, look- 
ing piteously into bis wild eyes, ‘show me 





the truth. 
ing.’’ 

“Are you come to me at last?” he asked 
reproacitully. 

6 was whiter, thinner, more unearthly 
tban on the day she last saw him, and fora 
moment her own sorrow was chased away 
by the sight of this greater sorrow of youtn 
and life lying beneath a deadly blight. 

Carrie bas kept me away,’ Estrild said 
eagerly; ‘she told me you were two ill to 
see me, or I would have come sooner.’’ 

He looked up with a strangely sad smile, 

“And you are come now to the sooth- 
sayer—not the cousin. But whatit I can- 
not help you? A gift not used perishes, 
For the last fortnight 1 have striven to 
numb my powers. I have fougbt them 
down, and even denied them.” 

Estrild bad come to bim ina faith tuat 
was half-inistrust, scarcely realizing the 
strength of ber sick yearning for his help 
till he spoke thus hopelessly. 

“Why have you done that?” she cried, 
in bitter disappointment. 

*l thought you were like Carrie—asafraid 
of \hat you could not understand. I was 
anxious not to shock you—for I want a 
friend, not aconvert. So 1 have left books 
unopened, and half-tried experiments un- 
touched, To-night I am buta poor, hel pleas 
invalid. You can comfort me; but 1 can 
call upon no occult power to coinfort you,”’ 

“And it would be useless to lock in your 
crystal ?” she asked wistlully. 

“Try it, and see,’’ he returned, as he took 
it from the cabinet and gave it to ber, ‘‘Now 
let me bold your other band.” 

But there was no power in his grasp to- 
nigit; the crystal remained dim, silent, 
dead, and Estrild’s longing eyes gazed dowa 
into itin vain. At times she fancied she 
saw within ita faint quiver like the trem- 
bling of a shadow in water, but all was va- 
pory and uncertain; and, with faith fast van- 
ishing, she laid it down with a sigh. 

But ber cousin did not relinquish her 
band; and ashe held it in his tightened 
clasp she was dimly conscious of a subtle 
change in the touch of bis fevered palm. It 
was a band now all human, spreading, as it 
were, through her veins a piteous, inarticu- 
late, human cry tor companionship,and for 
something greater, stronger than friendli- 
ness—it was a touch that pleaded in duinb 
agony for a love, 

As e flush rose slowly to Estrild’s face, so 
did he slowly relinquish his hold of ber 
white bond, till it fell by her sideas though 
fora woment rendered powerless by the 
mingled flame of pain, longing, avd fear 
that bad passed froin bis passionate veins to 
hers. a 
For just an instant he kept silent, the 
shadow of some great emotivn quivering 
over his pale face; then it passed, and be 
spoke as though no fire had risen betwesn 
bim and her in the silence of that turilling 
touch. 

“You see, as I told you, my power is 
gone, I have besten it down, and it is 
numb and dumb; there is no magicin the 
crystal to-night.” 

“But will it not come again?’ Estriid 
askea, in eager anxiety. 

“Do you wish for it?” be said. ‘Are you 
not afraid of such things, and is it not tear 
and repugnance thatimade you hold aloof 
from me ?” 

“I beard you were il!, and I did not like 
to trouble you with my grief,” she answer- 
ed, a8 ber eyes filled with tears, 


Let me see Harold, dead or livy- 


“And now you come to me as to a poor: 


magician, hoping to quell your griet. I 
wish I bad the power,” be added quickly. 
“If it would bring you comfort, 1 would 
wake myself a veritable sorcerer if 1 could. 
But there is no sorcery in these things— 
they are all natural; oddly so few strive to 
know them—tear holds them back; and I 
thoughé you were, like Carrie, shaken with 
dread, and filled with a sort of compassion- 
ate hatred for the sorry wizard who dared 
to drag from earth and air and trembling 
flesh « few of the secrets they hold.”’ 

“I am not afraid tor myself; I only feared 
tor you when I saw you faint and ill, If it 
was by soine natural power that that vision 
came into the crystal, then was what I saw 
and heard trae? Does Harold live ?” 

Her voice rang through bis heart like the 
agonized cry o! « person in deadly peril im- 
ploring he!p and ‘succor, Involuntarily be 
stretched out his hand as one does to one 
who is failing or drowning; but he drew it 
back quickly, clenching it and resting on it 
as though Le needed the support bitmself 
that he dared not offer to her. 

“lf I were to say it was all a delusion, 
and her lover was dead, it would be better 
for Ler, at.d better for me.”’ 

This was his thought, coming. upon him 
in a bi eath of fire; but be quenched it, and 
looked at her steadily and gravely. 

“The crystal could not reflect what is 
non-existent; tue vision in it was true.” 

tier eyes were on his face—she saw he be- 
lieved what he said; but her own belief was 
shaken. 

“Ob, I cannot think it true,’’ she said, 
“unless you will show it to me again !”’ 

“She does not count the cost to me,’’ he 
thought paintully; but he smiled at ber as 
he spoke: 

“Give me a week, and you shall have 
your wisb.”’ 

He saw the quick breath of relief sbe 
drew—he saw the flash of hope in her eyes, 
and bis own drooped over his inward pain. 

“For news of ber lover she will come to 
me, and still think of me with shrinking 
repugnance, haif deeming me a wizard.”’ 

‘A week isa iong while; could it not be 
sooner ?”’ Estrild said. 

“A fortnight was longer,’”’ he answered; 
“yet you did not deem it so,” 

“Ob, bow could [think of you1in sucha 
time ef agony ?”’ she cried. 

“No, vou could not; and 1 am used to 
being forgotten. Now let us talk of oth r 
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things, Are you happier here than you 
were 
“How can I be happier in the aoguish of 
this suspense? I[ am dying of it daily. 
Ob, you cannot dream of wnat I am suffer- 
ing!” 

ny know something of suffering too,” he 
said quietly. “But I want you not to talk 
of pola. rd will lengthen the week,” he 
added, half smiling. 

Sie flushed a (little, and turned away her 
pretty eyes from tbe sight of his pale 
face. 

“T will talk of what you please—ot any- 
thir.g that will do you good,” 

“Tt will please me to hear that you do not 
tind the placé so ugly and wretched as you 
first thougntit.” 

“Well, [ do think beter of it,’ Eetrild 
said; ‘for Carrie is always kind and belpful, 
and aunt is good, and the children are not 
always fighting. But Mr. Vicat is hateful, 
and ugly asever. Yuu do not ex me 
to change my opinion of him? I beg your 
pardon—I always forget he is your fa- 
ther.” 

“I wish I could forget it,”’ he answered, 
“I suppose he is kind to you? He would 
be that tor bisown sake, to further his own 
plans; but do not let any simulated kind- 
ness on his part deceive you. Be on your 
guard always against him. Now I must 
show you tbe portrait of my mother as a 
sort of antidote,” be added, with his mel- 
ancholy emile, “I cannot let you hate both 
my parents.”’ 

He unlocked a drawer in his cabinet and 
took out a case, which he opened; and Es. 
trild saw that it contained four miniatures; 
but he covered oue hastily with his thin 
hand, boiding it in each a way that she saw 
only the three others, 

“This 18 my mother,” be said a little eag- 
erly, and with natural pride in the loveli- 
ness of the portrait. “And thisis your fa- 
ther—her brother. Both these portraits 
were taken at Langarth oefore her mar- 
riage.”’ 

Estrild gazed at tne pictures with a pang 
at her heart. 

She had never seen a likeness of her fa- 
ther in early youth. 

Was it possible be ever had a face 80 joy- 
ous a8 this—so young, 80 like Tristram ? It 
gave her a little shock of surprise akin to 
remorse to have him brought befor her eyes 
in his youth, 

She had never thougit of him as young 
--it is the lot of parents always to be old to 
their children; and now she saw that he too 
had bad youth and love and sorrow like 
herself, 

But sbe did not speak of him or of Trist- 
ram; her heart was too tull to utter their 
naines, 

‘*Your mother has a lovely tace,’’ she saul 
to ber cousin. **But who is this beautiful 
child with the golden hair and the happy 
blue eyes?” 

Giibert looked at ber curiously. 

“Surely you can yuess whose likeness it 
was, aud is not now?” be said, in a low 
voice, “Is its ve y different from the one 
I showed you on your first visit?” 

“Is it ible? Can it be yours?” she 
exclaimed; and then, ashamed of her own 
surprise, she checked terself and said no 
more. 

“It was painted long betore the blow that 
made me acripple,’’ he answered gently. 
“Do not look at it. I will put it away 
now.” 

He rose in saying this, and in doing so 
moved bis hand trom the picture it bid; and 
then Estrild saw that it was a copy of the 
old portrait at Langarth. 

‘TI am sorry you have seen this,” he said, 
‘I was afraid it would startle you. My mo- 
ther painted it from the anc-ent portrait be- 
lore she left home. She copied too the 
Arabic words atthe back. Suall I show 
them to you?” 

“Of what use will it be since I cannot 
read them?” returned Estri.d. 

“But I bave a translation of them,’’ he 
auswered ; and, lifting -be miniature from 
the case, he drew forth a thin slip of paper, 
on which, in a woman’s band, were written 
these doggrel lines— 


**When Cumberland and Cornwall meet, 
Wher bane is bliss and bitter sweet, 
When man than horse shall prove more fleet, 
Aud the rider lose, yet the race be won, 
When hate by love shall be outdone, 
This curse I leave will be outrun, 
Anditandl 
Together die, 
The doom of Carbonellis cease, 
My unblessed spirit rest in peace.’* 


‘*W hat nonsense are you reading there?’’ 
cried an unexpected voice. 

And there was Carrie standing before 
them, with an angry flush on ber cheeks, 
though laughter wasin her eyes. 

“It is the translation Mary Armstrong 
made of the Arabic writing in the old 
Langarth picture of the Biack Rider—the 
7 who brings death to the house,” said 
G.) bert. 

“] should have thought Mary Arinstrong 
had more sense than to write such contra- 
dictory rubbish,’’ returned Carrie oon- 
temptuousiy, ‘There is not a single asser- 
tion In that prophecy that can ever come to 
pass,”’ ; 

“It was not intended to come to pasa by 
the writer, He engraved iton the wall of 
his dungeon in bitter irony,that bis brother 
inigbt know his batred would never cease, 
and his avenging spirit would haunt his 
descendants to their death through all 
time.”’ 

As Gilbert spoke, Carrie glanced at Es- 
triid; Ler vyes were bright and dilated, her 
face was flushed, ber lips were a little apart 
and tremoling. 

The girl’s own face flushed slightly with 
thal sort of fear which is half-anger. 

“So you two amuse yourselves with suc’: 





stories as that, do you?” she said—Black 
Riders who carry death-warranta, ghosts 
who have stalked out of dungeons, prophe- 
cies of im possibilities, and——” 

“Ob, Carrie, don’t!’ cried Estrild, inter- 
rupting ber in trembling accents, with a hot 
band upon herarm. “Your laughter onl 
fills me with horror; for we all dieth 
this man’s bate, My father, my brother— 
are they not bh th gone? Its true, Carri 
and I am not inad; he rides to Laagartb an 
kills us witb his Pg ray oa 

Carrie shook off her hand angrily. 

“If you are not mad,” she said, “to be- 
Lieve such things is the way to get crazed ; 
and, as for that man, he is no ghost—he is 
alive and in the flesb.”’ 

“My dear Carrie,”’ expostulated Estrild 
‘tbat is impossibie; tuis portrait is copied 
from a very ancient one at Lan -” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ pe Carrie. “It is a 
likeness of the man who came here and ad- 
vised mother to go to Cornwal!. 1 ae 
nized him at once, though his portrait is 
taken in some queer old fancy dress,”’ 

She leaned over to look at it, and then 
Giibert seized ber ari. 

“Oh, Carrie, what have youdone? Why 
did you tell her that?’’ 

Then Carrie turned, and saw that Estrild 
was white »ussnow, and had clasped both 
ber bands upon her forehead asif striving 
to shut out some dreadful sigh. 

“There is no dealing with you two!” ex- 
claimed Carrie onately. “You, with 
yess wizard tricks, Gilbert, have nearly 

ghtened me to death; and no >w,I suppose, 
Estrild——” 

“No, Carrie, I will not frighten you,” 
Estrild said. ‘For a moment I wasstartled, 
because your mother said at Laagarth that 
this man had come to her, and I thought 
some chance likeness had deceived her; 
but,now that you make the same assertion, 
1 ain obliged to believe it.”’ 

“Well, and can’t you believe it witout 
being scared out of your wits?”’ exclaimed 
practical Car:ie. ‘‘There’s no need to think 
the man a ghost because of bis likeness toa 
ghastly old picture that ought to be burnt 
and forgotten.’ 

“If 1 were you, Carrie, and had lived 
your life, Isbould perhaps think and talk 
as you do; but my experience gives me 
other feelings. Let the matter rest new; I 
wili not discuss it with you.”’ 

In saying this Estrild closed the case,and 
Carrie, seeing she was in earnest, shrugged 
her shoulders in silence. 

Neither she nor Gilbert, as he replaced 
the miniature In bis cabinet, perceived that 
Estrild had retained the slip of paper bear. 
ing Mary Arimstronug’s writing. 

Carrie went to the door, biddtug bim an 
oon good night, and waited there i:mpa- 
tiently for Estrild to follow. 

‘Remember your promise,’’ she whisp- 
ered, holding his pale thin band between 
both bers, forgetting he had a man’s heart, 
and thinking of him only as _the poor 
meéediuin through whose occult power she 
might again see sume vapory vision of her 
lost lover. 

He siniled into her beautiful face very 
sadiv. 

‘In a week,”’ be whispered back; ‘but 
this must be a secret between you and 
me.”’ 

By his glance towards bis sister, Estrild 
understood she must be silent to Carrie, 
and, with a pressure of her band as she let 
his go, she gave hin a promise of secrecy. 

Let alone, Le leaned nis face forward on 
his hand, pressing his lips on the one she 
had touched, and all his trame quivered 
with a mad joy, which in an instant changed 
into a bitterness like unto death. 

* e * t * - 


The week of waiting was nearly over, 
when one morning Carrie burst into the 
dingy back-parlor with ber face brighter 
tban usual. 

“TI am «a better propbet than Gilbert!’ 
she cried. ‘Here is the letter I predivted 
in your teacup. It is black enough out- 
side; I hope it is white within.” 

“It is from my cousin Pleasance!”’ said 
Estrild, seizing it eagerly. 

“Ts she a wholesome cousin, with a sound 
beart in her?” asked Carrie dubiously. 
“For my part, I sbould like to abolish 
cousins—they do a world of mischief. I 
am glad you have not been near Gilbert 
for nearly a week. I am very fond of him; 
but, for all that, I don’t like a man to have 
dealings with the devil; and Toin is quite 
right in ordering me to keep away trow 
himn.”’ 

Estrild |vuoked up for an instant trom her 
letter. 

“Superstition makes you cruel, Carrie,” 

“Superstition!” exclaimed  Carrie.’’ 
“Come, now, I adinire that word from you, 
of all people!” 

“You believe in tealeaves and omens, 
and you have a dreain-book at this moment 
in your pocket.”’ 

“Good healthy beliets,’’said Carrie, blush:- 
ingalittie. “And has not the tea-leaves 
spoken truly? You have got your let- 

Estrild kad turned the page of the secon: 
sheet of the large letter-paper; her face wore 
a deeper look of pain and grief than even 
these last weeks of anxiety and suspense 
had settled on it. 

“Oh, Carrie,Harold tnust indeed be dead! 
There is no news of him or of Daniel at 
Langarth. The Curlew bas returned, and 
Michael caine to Pleasance as she was fin- 
ishing her letter, and entreated her to ask 
meif [Tbad heard frow either of them, 
Carrie, how shali I live through this angu- 
ish of suspense? What shall I do—what can 
1 do t» solve this mystery ?” 

“Come with me and see Mary Arin- 
stroug,’’ said Currie. “Sie returned to Lon- 
don yesterday. Thnere’s a strong arinful of 
help in that queer girl.”’ 

“See the daughter of the man who sbield- 


edan assassin! No, Carrie—I cannot do 
that.” 


“You would rather go to Gilbert and 
peep into the demon’s looking-giassl!’’ said 
Carrie, in anger. “Well, i' like; 
you'll get no good by it. I told you there 
was a biack spot in your letter; you ougbt 
to believe me more then you do bim.”’ 
Carrie's superstition was all of the vulgar 
and commonplace order, and it never 
caused her discomfort, whereas the twys- 
teries on which Gilbert touched filled her 
with borror, 

“It is only « black spot,” she continued, 

“and it will passaway. It’s just mourning 
that’s all. My ness, it Tow were 
dead, poor fellow, I should cry my eyes 
out; but I should wipe them at last and 
comfort myseif. And that is what you 
ought to do,” 
ild was not listening. With dry 
eager eyes she was reading the details 
Pleasance gave—that Michael had given to 
her of Harvid’s last evening on board the 
Curlew. So now she knew it was for her 
sake be bad risked bis life, and perhaps 
lost it—for her sake he bad ventured into 
some dreadful den in search of the assassin 
who had shot Tristram, and it was here 
maybe be had met his death, Or was it— 
could it be possibie—that he had found in 
bondage by bim and his companions? 

Tormented by tear, doubt, and all the 
anguisn of her great love, is it strange that, 
when a tiny messenger brought ber a alip 
of paper on which was written, ‘Come to- 
nigbt, when all is still—I shall be ance at 
one o’clock,”’ ber heart leaped thankfully, 
and she resolved to keep the appointment 
thus made? No thought of its imprudence 
struck her, She never thought of Gilbert 
or of berself; all her soul was fixed on 
Harold—she craved only for news of bim, 
even from the occult and unknown worid 
with which her soothsayer cousin dealt. 

The bousehold was «sieep,silence reigned 
every where, save for the distant rumble of 
late wheels, when with beating heart and 
quiet step she sought her cousin's sitting- 
room. 

A low tire was burning in the grate, a 
pungent odor filled the room, mingled with 
a light sinoke like a faint cloud of in- 
cense. 

Through this, as it eppeared to ber, Gil- 
bert held out bis hand to welcome her; but 
he did not speak. 

On the contrary, he put his finger on his 
lip for silence and motioned her to a seat 
beside him. 

Then sbe looked int» his face and saw it 
attenuated and pale except fora hectic spot, 
as though a burning finger bad touched him 
on either cheek. It was on her lips to 
say, ‘*You have fasted horribly;’’ but she 
refrained, because of his continued gesture 
of silence. 

On a small table before her stood a lamp, 
with its light lowered to dimness, and be- 
side it lay the two crystals, and a slip of 
paper on which was written, ‘We must vot 
speak until the experiment is over. Keep 
your nerve.” 

Estrild read this and bowed her head in 
grave uiescence. She was conscious of 
no fear, but only of eazer longing to see, to 
hear, to know. 

Her right band wasatill held fast in Gil- 
bert’s; his left hand passed over her face 
once, twice, thrice,aud she fell into a dreain 
—auother phase of existence came upon 
her. 

She was nv longer in the close rooin with 
clouds of incense rising round and about 
ber; she was on the deck of a ship in the 
midst of a cali sea, the blue of which 
seemed t> glow in the blaze of a terrible 
suo. 

Round about the gangway stood a small 
crowd with heads unoovered, and ainidat 
them a sbrouded figure lying prone and 
helpless, its every line dumbly, awfully 
proclaiming death. 

Toen, amid the stiliness, to Estrild’s ear 
a slight inurmur arose, which gradually 
resolved itself into the sound of a single 
voice, faint and low, as though afar oft, 
although she seemed to be standing among 
them close by the speaker, striving eagerly 
to look at the shrouded fare of the dead 
man. 

“We therefore commit hia body to the 
deep, to be turned into corruption, looking 
for the resurrection of the body when the 
sea shall give up her dead,” 

Estrild saw the falling of the corpse into 
the waves; but she heard no more. A 
sound like the crash of thunder awoke ber 
from her trance; she sbrieked aloud. 
Gilbert bad let go ber hand, and was 
standing confronting his father in speech- 
jess terror. Mr. Vicat stood at the door, 
while he bad flung open violently; his face 
was bloodless, and his eyes shone out of it 
bright with the fire of a vindictive triumph. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
a - 


THIEVEN’ DISGUISES. 


HEN some years ago Charlies Peace, 

iY perhaps the most famous English 

burglar of modern times, was brought 

to book, that part of iis exposed career 

which caused the greatest astonisuinent was 

his marvellous ability to disguise lis face. 

He was iu the babit of using walnut juice 

to such an extent that his face becaine of a 

dark brown oolor, and closely resembled a 
half-caste’s, 

At the saine tiine be could 8 protrude 
his jower jaw that his ordinary visage was 
inost cou pletely diaguised,and anyone who 
had seen him in bis burgiar’s dress could 
never by any chance have recognized bit 
as the plain, bonest-looking man ‘vho lived 
over the police station. 

Peace bad realiy lost three fingers, and to 
disguise this defect when burgling, he eu- 











ployed a ook of iron with a bamboo arin, 


which strapped on to his own arm from the 
elbow down. 

With tis, the feliow not only disguised 
himself, but be could lay hold of the top of 
a wall, or of a window aill, with no eflort at 
all, and pull bimseelf from the ground. 

A recital of the devices of this extraor- 
dinary robber reminds us of the extraor- 
dinary pains many thieves have taken 
from time to tine to disguise themselves. 
Contrary to common opi:.ion, it ia before 
and not after a burglary that tiese men so 
distort aud distigure their faces that the 
police cannot subsequentiy recognize 
them. 

A moustache or beard is perbaps the com- 
monest form of al! disguises, and many a 
dark browed ruffian who peers into the 
plate basket, or belpa*bimself to jewelry is 
wearing somebody else’s hair. 

There are men, however, who having 
themselves very light moustaches, disguise 
themselves the more effectually by work- 
ing long bairs of a different color upon this 
natural foundation, 

They twist this hair on with beeswax or 
gum, and when the operation is completed 
they give themselves the air of a gentleman 
whose mission 1s fighting or merely killing 
time. 

It is astonisbing to note how simiall a 
thing is sometimes effectual as a disguise. 
Thus every artist knows that one of the 
stron marks of a good portrait isa cor- 
rect line of the eyebrow, 

The burglar is quite artistic enough to 
appreciate a knowledge of this fact, apd 
one of his frst cares in making up is either 
toarch the brow or make it square. He 
will also dye the hair of the eyebrows, so 
that if he is adark man he will have a 
white brow, and_if be has no brows at all le 
will give himself such dark and heavy ones 
that his intimate triends would bardiy 
know bim, 

Any of our readers who do not quile ap- 
preciate the value asa disguire of a cia- 
torted eyebrow, we would ask to take a 
portrait of any person they know and just 
to pencil the brows in a different direction 
to that In which nature bas placed theu. 
The effect of the change is really mar- 
vellous, 

Next to the evebrows, a very marked 
change ina man can be effected by the 
means Of an alteration of the shoulder line. 
Tbus a professional thief can alter the 
height ot his shoulders so that he appears 
an old or @ young man in contradiction to 
his natural age. 

A detective tells us that he once knew a 
case where many robberies were com- 
mitted from halle and kitchens, He at 
length got a clue, but all the evidence 
tended to show was that the pilterer was « 
finely-built, though short man, apparently 
about thirty years o! age, 

After soine weeks work he traced this 
fellow toa certain house, but, though he 
watched the house day and night, he could 
never spot his inan, The result of all nis 
inquiries poiated only to the tact that a 
littic wizen-faced man lived there who was 
also a hunchback. 

Spotting this hunchback one day, the 
an thougbt that under bis bronzed 
features he could detect a suspicion of 
similarity to the man he wanted. He 
therefore tollowed him, and after looking 
at bis back for some minutes came to the 
conclusion thatthe hump was not in the 
centre, 

His curiosity was aroused; the more so 
when he noticed that the further the man 
walked the further the hump tended to get 
over to his left shoulder, 

The conviction soou becaine a certainty 
that the thing was a forgery and seizing the 
rascal by both his ehoulders, be put his 
foot in the centre of bis centre of his back 
and strengthened him up, The hump 
proved to be only a bundle of rags in « 
canvas bag which was constructed with 
wires to give it a proper shape, 

[n addition to such disguises as we have 
mentioned, ainan frejuently adds to the 
distortion of bis faces by putting two very 
thin wires bebind his ears,so that the latter 
stand out well troin his bead. 

This in conjunction with 4 false nose and 
4a protruding jaw is « capital deception, in 
fact, a8 Peace proved, the artof the mimic 
aud the facialist, as carried wo perfection by 
skiltul burglars, is not surpassed by wany 
a professional actor. 

The clothes of thieves are not often 
serviceable tor good disguise, 

Many hundreds of dollars have cortainly 
been collected from time to tine Ly tieans 
of clerical garinents,but the dodge is rapid- 
ly becoming old-fashioned, and few skiilul 
workmen adopt it. 

We may remember the story of the burg- 
lar, however, who escaped trom New York 
and encountered an elderly clergyman in 
the train, 

Pulling outa revolver he demanded, on 
pain of instant death, that the preacner 
should change clothes with hii, and 
detectives at ihe stopuing place naturally 
arrested the latter innocent pereon, aud 
were some hours before they were 
vinced that they had the wrong tnan. 
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THE BaBy’s BALL.—A ball is the very 
thing forthe baby. One thatthe little one 
can easily cateh and told is wade of zepliyr 
in this wise: Take two circular pleces «of 
cardboard, say two inches in diameter, cut 
4 hole in the centre an inch or so in diame. 
ter. Then with the z phyrs doubled and a 
worsted needie proceed to sew over and 
over the cardboard circie until the opening 
in the ocentre shall be filled; then with a 
pair of sharp scissors cut the ze, hye at the 
ouside edge, pull the pieces of cardboard a 
little apart and tie a strony cord firiualy be- 
tween them, Then pull them out, and trim 
off the rough ends of the wool to inake the 





ball sinooth and velvety. 
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THE END. 





BY G. C, BINGHAM, 





You were standing alone in the silence, 
When I passed vown the stalr that night, 

Alone with your thoughts in the shatow, 
Away from the fire's soft light; 


And never a greeting you gave me, 
Nota word your lips let tall, 

As I came from the light to your side, dear, 
That night, in the old oak hall! 


But I knew, ah, so well, the secret 
You fancied you kept unseen, 

And I hated the pride that was standing 
Like a shadow our hearts between. 


Bo I told you, that nighf, a story, 
And you listened asin a spell, 

Till 1 saw that you guessed the meaning 
Of the story I uried te tell! 


And the shadow passed by from between us, 
For ever, beyond recall, 
As you whispered the eud of the story 
That nig hit, in the old oak hall! 
_———— 


“ON TRIAL.” 


——- 


BY PHYLLIS, 





CHAPTER II. 


JITH her? Inadequate explanation! 

/ He was on bis knees to her! 

\\ Eiston felt his col r forsake bitin; 
his breath come and go with difficulty: bis 
limbs tremble beneath hini—-as be took in 
the fatal scene, 

Yes! T'cere he was, kneeling before her, 
awhole werld of despairing t!ove in his 
eloquent eves, now Inere agiow than @ver, 
Ile was boidiog her hand in both of his in 
quite a frenzied fashion, and,even as Elston 
gazed, apellbound,be proceeded to devour 
It with kisses! 

Ab, sve! perfidious girl! How did she re. 
ceive his insolent advances? With the 
withering scorn they deserved?) With a 
gesture of batred and aversion? No! She 
turned her head coyly to one side and por- 
mwitted him without rebuke to press the 
lovely band upon which he— Elston—-only 
4 minute since had been tenderly dwelling, 
48 Upon & priceless treasure that yet some 
dav wight be his, 

There was a curious 6x pression, too,upon 
her falme face, as though she were waiting 
With ayirlish bashfuiness fora word from 
him that kuould decide her tate. 

It came at last. Not one,but many worda 
ina very torrentot wild entreaty, 

“My beloved! My tost adored one! 
cried ne, in tones loud and elear; rewuark- 
ably #0 indeed—no doubt on account of the 
intensity of- bis emotion. Do not consign 
inelo despair—and an early grave, A single 
word of hope os all | dare demand, Grant 
it, ere I porisi ro-norrow will see ime 
over the border: let ne take with me into 
my enforced exile one amile, one blessed 
assurance that you are not altogether indif- 
ferent to me!” 

He waited her reply in apparently broath- 
less suspense. So did Elston. Slowly-- 
very slowly, she pressed her bandkerchiet 
to her averted face, 

“If Lonty dared believe you woula be 
true,’’ she taltered, very distinctly. 

Elston stayed to bear no more, Stricken, 
erusbed by this perfidy, in one he had es- 
teemed so high!y, he turned bis steps back- 
ward and went blodly down the path by 
which be had ascended—to his doom, He 
scarce knew whither he went. 

On and on be walked through tbe shady 
garden,until at last he came to a hich etone 
wall—-only recognizing that, indeed, when 
his nose came nearly io contact with it, He 
could not go through it and it was im- 
possible to climb it, so perforce he pulled 
himaelf up aud began to retrace his 
steps. 

This he did, stillin a blind fury of rage 
and grief, that burstinto open flame as a 
turn ina pati brought him suddenly face 
to face with Sophy. 

She waa coming towards him and was 
singing, actually singing, in a blithe,sweet, 
careless way, a new ballad that bad taken 
her fancy of late, 

With one hand she was holding up her 
gown-—-in the other was a big red rose that 
abe was swinging lightly to and fro. She 
looked like one who was without a care in 
the whole world--or a regret--or a re- 
morse. 

One could see her dainty feet in their 
Parisian shoes and hear the click-elack of 
the high heels, as she tripped down the lit. 
tle billy pathway. 

Sheseemea indeed at the moment the 
very inearnation of all Sweetuess and light. 
When she saw Elston sie stopped singing 
and smiled instead, 





“You here! And at this hour!’ eried 
ashe. Traitor! tlave you found me out 
then ?’’ 

Such Lbardihood! Such effrontery. 

*Y on, And igo time,’’ returned he,#tand- 
ing @til! and gazing at ber with concentrated 
wrath on his pale face, 

Then his anger burstall bounds, “How 


do you dare to speak to me?” he said ina 
low but terrible tone. Miss Coarteris drew 
back. 

“What on @arth has happened ? 
mad ?’’ she said. 

“Sane rather—at last, 
was mad indeed, 
Now—" | 

He threw out his hand with a gesture that | 
would bave done credit to the tragic young | 
man himself. | 


Are you 


This morning I 
Then, I believed m you. | 


‘““Now—I know all,” 

“It seems to be a good deal,”’ remarked 
Miss Charteris com ly, though her 
face had loat its color. “It is also evidently 
of much interest, May I hear it?” 

“This persistent deception is unworthy— 
nay, rather, worthy of you,” cried he, bit- 
terly. “Learn then that just now I saw you 
and—and that mountebank in the glass 
house above,” 

“JT don’t know any mountebank. [ am 
therefore more at sea than ever.” 

Ae she said this in her iciest tones, his 
lordship regarded her with undisguised 
disdain. 

‘““You know one at all events,’ be said, 
“His name is Pelham.” 

Then bis rage broke forth again. 

“IT tell you I saw bim on his knees to you 
—swearing, protesting, how he loved you; 
whilst you—you—listened to him, you en- 
couraged him, I did not wait for the end, 
but your manner left me no doubt that you 
accepted bim.” 

Miss Charteris struggzied with herself for 
amoment and then burst out laughing. 
There was a good deal of irrepressible 
amusement in this laughter, butthere was 
more anger. 

“I soe,’ she said. “And so you think 
you surprised Captain Pelham making love 
to me? Now listen ” she dropped her 
rose, and drawing a little paper volume 
from her pocket, opened it with much de- 
liberation at acertain page, and began to 
read out aloud: 

“My beloved! My most adored one! Do 
not consign me to despair——”’ and 80 on 
to the end of what he bad heard bebind the 
laurel hedge. 





As she proceeded, bis face changed. First 
it grew blank, then crimson. Thena wild 
hope sprang into itthat had to do battle 
with a great shame. 

When Miss Coarteris bad finished to the 
last word, she paused, folded the play with 
irritating precision, and returned it to her 
pocket. 

‘You have done me and Captain Pelham 
much honor,’ she said, coolly. “It is cer- 
tain that in your eyes at Jeast, we shall pass 
muster as very tolerable actors,”’ 

She swept him as she poke and went on 
her way to the gate beyond, cruelly uncon- 
cerned in manner, 

She even took up and continued the song 
she had been singing, from the verv part 
where she had broken off. She was in no 
wise aisconcerted or putout. This indiffer- 
ence was terril.le. 

He hurried after her and caught her up 
just underthe hanging ivy of tke gate- 
way. 

“One word,’”’ he entreated, miserably. 
“You gave me threechances, You rewein- 
ber that?” 

‘Yes. I also remember that two of them 
are at an end.” 

“Oh, po. That first one, it has not been 
proved unreasonable.” 


“T told you notto depend too much on 


that. On Thursday next you shall see that 
objectionable letter.” 

She would barely look at him, and bis 
heart sank, It she could show him that let- 
ter, there inust indeed have been nothing 
in it to justify his jea'ousy. Still there was 
one more chance left him, He took cour- 
Age. 

*You blaine me,’’ he said, in a low voice. 
“But you might know that if I did not 
love you as I do, you would not have to 
blame me I pray you to remember 
that.’’ 

She made him no answer to this, beyond 
a swift glance be found it difficult to trans- 
late; anda moment later she had ed 
through the little ivied gate into the flower- 
garden beyond, and he had not then the 
courage to follow her. 

He stayed behind,thereforé,and upbraid- 
ed bimself fiercely. Hetook himself to task 
in a shower of genuine abuse, 

He absented himself from luncheon; and 
at dinner it took him quite a little time to 
inake up his mind about even glancing at 
her when he found her on bis other side, 
He did manage it, however, and looked so 
long, that she was at length obliged to no- 
tice him. 

After that, touched perhaps by the un- 
happiness of his eyes, she softened towards 
him, and to bis intense surprise and grati- 
tude was considerably kinder than he de- 
served, 

The next day went smoothly, without a 
singie hitch; and if at eleven o’clock he 
winced inwardly as he thought of the two 
who were then in all probability amongst 
the pelargoniums, he was very carefal not 
to betray it. 

He was happler, too, in spite of all this 
than he had been for sometime. Miss 
Charteris towards evening grew very near- 
ly herold sweet self again. Nay, tore 
than that. 

It seemed to Elston that she was solter, 
tenderer in ber manner to him than she had 
ever been before; that her eyes resied on 
his with a more lingering regard; and once, 
when he unexpectedly turned bis glance 
in her direction, he caught her looking at 
him, and surprised the vivid blush with 
which she turned aside, 

His bopes rose high, and he came down- 
stairs next morning, Wednesday, happy in 
the knowledge that only one more day lay 
between him and the fulfilment of bis 
fondest desire, 

Certainly that third sin should not find 
him out,for the simple reasou that he would 
not comunit it, 

He would be calm, circumspect. It was, 
indeed, impossible thac he should ever feel 
jeslousy about her again, 

It was perbaps a littie shock to him to 
find George Markham at breakfast when he 
gotcown, He had arrived by an early 
train, and as Elston entered the room, was 





) 
just saying “How d’ye do” to Miss Char- 
teris. 


She wasa girl who spoke very distinctly, 
and Elston could hear what she was saying. 
She was smiling in very friendly wise at 
Markham, though ber manner was sus- 
preiously reproachful, 

“]T thought you were never coming,’’ she 


said. “How you putitfrom day to Cay. 
And when you know why I wanted 
you.” 


Aiter that, she and Markham entered in- 
to, and were a epee J lost in, an engross- 
ing discussion that lasted until breakfast, a 
rather prolonged meal at Hartley, was at 
an end, 

Lord Elston could not forget that once 
this man had been Sophy’s avowed lover. 
He had, according to all accounts, been ber 
devoted slave. 

He looked uncommon|y like a slave atill 
—following her about and giving bimeelf 
up to her, as it were, for the entire morn- 
ing. 

Pelham, in spite of his expression and 
tragic powers, was nowhere. Markham 
monopolised her all through, getting ber to 
show him the uew fish-pond and tennis 
court and otherwise making himself speci- 
ally unpleasant. 

Miss Charteris, however, did not seem to 
find him unpleasant at all. She seemed, on 
the whole, very glad to be with him. She 
introduced him to Elston with quite a lit- 
tle flow of pleasure in her manper, and 
said ecatatically tbat it was “very nice to 
see two old friends of hers with each 
other.” 

This was putting Markham in the same 
category with himself--when surely he, 
Elston, was more tian a friend, 

Feeling rather disconsolate after luncheon 
he broko away from one or two of the other 
guests, who wanted him to join them in a 
long drive to some distant abbey,and, light- 
ing acigarette, wandered into one of the 
conservatories, 

Sophy, he bad discovered, was not geing 
to this abbey, neither was Markham—a fact 
in itself suspicious, 

He was tecling distinctly gloomy as he 
stepped into the :egion of flowers, and, 
without giving a thought to their beauty, 
paced slowly up and down, It was at bis 
second turn that bis eyes, moodily lowered 
to the ground, tell upon an object that in- 
stantly riveted all hisattention. 

A letter, wide open, and written in a 
large, sprawling band. The beginning was 
at toe other side, of course, but what now 
caught his eye was enough. 


‘a moment sooner. Hurried my best, But 
those lawyer fellows are impossible to 
move. I will bring the ring, but only hope 
it isn’t too l-rge. Itlooks enormous, How- 
ever, a8 it is ny first purchase of the kind, 
you must forgive me if I have erred in any 
way. Ever,dear Sophy, yours, G. Mark- 
hain.”’ 


The writiog was so large that he read it 
from where he stood. He read it uncon- 
sciously. His eyes had fallen upon it and, 
before be was aware of it, the sense of the 
words had entered into bis brain. What 
was he to do now! 

He was a little frightened at the strange 
feeling that took possession of him. It was 
not rage, or grief, or disappointment. It 
was something far worse than all. He 
hardly realised st first that it was de- 
spair. 

es Lawyera.” He wondered dimly if it 
were her warriage settlement they were 
so slow about, ‘12's first purchase of the 
kind,” 

Very natural. It isn’t every day a man 
buys a wedding-ring. He hadn't a doubt 
in his mind but that it wasa wedding-ring 
to be placed on Sophy’s finger by Mark: 
ham. 

He was not angry this time, He was only 
cold and stunned. For the first time in all 
uis life he was evtirely without hope. He 
wondered in a dull sort of way thac he had 
never until now discover how much 
Sophy was to bim. 

lie was still staring at the cruel ietter, 
though with eyes that saw not, when Sophy 
herself entered the conservatory. Of course 
she saw the letter, and instantly stooped to 
to pick it up. 

“T seem to be dropping my possessions all 
over the place,” she said. ‘My Syrian 
bangle in the garden half an hour a—Good 
gracious! What is the matter now ?” 

She had caught a glimpse of Elston’s 
face, and it electrified her. Indeed it made 
& picture, 

“Don’t 1et us go into it, Sophy,’’ he said, 
Sapa “Why should [ aistress you ? 
It was all my own folly from first to last, I 
daresay. I should have seen—have known 

” 


“But what?” demanded she,a* he paused; 
he feit unequal to going on, and looked so 
altogether strange and downhearted that 
Miss Charteris was unnerved, ‘What was 
it? Tell,” she said. 

He pointed to the letter sbe still beld in 
her hand. 

“If you had only told me,” he cried. 
“Ob, Sophy! was it then so great an amuse- 
ment to you to break my heart !”’ 

“To break ae 

She gazed at him, lost in perplexity. 
Vaguely her eyes wandered to the letter, 
the word “‘ring’’ caught her eye; in a mo- 
ment the whole truth flashed upon her. A 
warm crimson sprang to her chtéek, and I 
regret to say she so far forgot herself as to 
stamp her pretty shoe upon the tesselated 
pavement. 

‘You are really maddening!” she cried. 
“You are beyond pardon.” 

She might, and in all probabltlity would, 
have said a great deal more, bad nut the 
sound of an approaching fvotstep checked 
her. She turned her head to seo George 








“George,” she said, sweetly, with a 
cvange of tone and expression. ‘Would 
you mind bringing me that—that little 
message 1 wrote to you about last Thurs- 
day. Bring it here. Lady Hartiey has it, 
I think. Get it from her.” 

“Ob, the ring,” said Mr. Markham; and 
he went back again the waybe had come, 
whistling idly. Miss Charteris, in his av- 
sence, »mployed berself thrumming in a 
rather vicious manner upon the pane near- 
est to her. 

She did not look at Elston, who was dead. 
ly silent, witbhan awful growing fear fuil 
upon bim that he had been for the thira, 
and fatal time, mistaken! 

Presently Markham returned and laid 
something in her haad, 

“T had a battle royal to get it,” be said, 
laughing. “Itappears bapy lives by it 
aione. It is a huge success, Lady Hartley 
says, ‘an you love her, don’t keep it 
long.’”’ 

Still laughing, he lounged away, through 
the outer door, down the steps and into the 
garden, 

When he was quite gone,Sophy advanced 
on Lord Elston. She then opened her 
pretty pink palm and held it out to bim, A 
curious object lay on it. 

‘*T here is the ring!”’ she said, in 4 voice 
untra nslatable. 

It was a terrible thing. A hateful worimy 
sort of thing, made of gutta-percha; but if 
hideous, at least innocent—innogent, no 
doubt, because hideous, 

It was black and sott aud bendabie, and 
big enough to fita giant’s thamb. Elston 
gazed at itas if fascinated, and at last, in 
spite of the pride that would have beld hii 
silent, was constrained to speak. 

“What is it ?”’ 

“Baby’s teething-ring, 
slowly. 

When she bad proved to him his guilt, 
she did not try to leave hitn, but stood erect, 
her beautiful figure drawn up to its fullest 
height, a stiange gravity upon her beauti- 
ful lips, 

“This is the third time,’’ she said, at last, 
in a low tone, a8 though speaking to her- 
self. 

He started violently. Noticing this, she 
let her eyes rest more fully on bim and 
went on slowly, ‘* Your probation, my Lord, 
is at an end.”’ 

**So is my life,’’ said he. 

‘*As for that first echance—that letter of 
mine—you shall see it now,as Lt have 
promised.”’ 

“Ob! no, no,’’ be said, entreating ber by 
a gesture notto go into that. “IL under- 
stand. I submit. Iam surely unfortunate 
enough.’”’ 

She hesitated for a 
said : 

“You remember our compact ?”’ 

‘And all it means to me. Have I not 
told you so? Spare me,l beseech you, what 
you can.”’ 

“This isthe final throw and you 
lost.’’ 

“Everything ?”’ 

“All is over, then, between us?’’ 

“ALI” 

She made a little impetuous movement, 
and he, interpreting it, movedto the door 
and flung it wide for her to pass through. 
With her would goal! his hopes, nis de- 
sires. Nothing would remain save that 
saddest of all things, memory. 

He stood, his eyes downeast, waiting for 
hertogo. He felt numbed, stupid; but 
presently it did dawn upon him that it was 
strange she should keep him so long in at- 
tendance on her. Whiist he thus mused, 
a voice, soft, sweet, unsteady, fell upon bis 
ears, 

“Arthur!” it said. 

He let the door go and looked at her, 
She had covered her face with ber hands 
and was crying quietly but bitterly. Ina 
second she was in his arms. 

“My darling! my darling!’ he whisper- 
ed he. ‘Has it hurt you s0 much? Has it 
80 grieved you? Oh, Sophy, do not cry 
like that! In time you will forget all this 
and—ine.”’ 

“Ah! that is just it,’ sobbed Miss Char- 
teris, indignantly; “I can’t forget you. 
And tothink you would have let me go 
forever, without another word—another 
glance—oh, I would not have believed it of 
you!” 

“Sophy, do you know what you are say- 
ing? Atter all, is there a chance for 
me ?”’ 

He was very pale as he looked at her. 

“Yes, a fourth,’’ said she,similing through 
ber tears. “And then--oh, no,’’ sbe cried, 
nervously, ‘‘we won’t have any more trials, 
I hate them. But you willtry to be good 
now, won't you?” 

“] don’t think I shail ever offend you 
again, Sophy; I don’t, indeed,”’ 

“Very well,’ said she. “Thet is a pro- 
mise, mind; and now I must run away and 
give back this ring to Lady Hartley.” 

“Ab! talking of rings,’ said he, a tittle 
awkwardly; “there is something Lo wont to 
say to vou. On Tuursday last I was so sure 
I should not fall into disgrace that I tele- 
graphed to town, and,’’ fumbiing in his 
pocket, “got you this, You will wear it 
now, Sophy?” 

“This” wasa very exquisite ring, alio- 
gether different trom that horrid thing 
which had wrought such mischie!, 

‘Oh! bow lovely!” cried Miss Charteris, 
who was not above raptures where dia- 
monds were concerned. “QO, Arthur, 
thank you!”’ 

He slipped it on her finger—the finger— 
and sbe regarded it with most Satisfactory 
delight. 

“{tis I who shouid thank you,” said be, 
tenderly, “for deigning to accept it. But 
if 1 were tothank a person, Sopby,l should 
do it more warinly than you.” 


? 


returned she, 


moment and ihen 


have 





Markbaw, 


She cast a little, swift, sby glance at bim 
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and blughed crimson, She hesitated, then 
inoved a step nearer to bim, and lifted ber 
face slightly. 
It was their first kiss, but not their 
last. , 
|THE END.] 


A Basket of Fish. 


BY H. D. 











sharp,” said Neil Rossiter, giving a ca- 

ressing pat to the fair hairof his young 
wife, as she bent her head over the button 
she was sewing on his glove, And yon 
vigbt have a bit of fish, Mamie; soles, or a 
sinall turbot, if not too dear.” 

She looked up surprised. 

“But why, Neil? You are not fond of 
either. Have you asked anyone to come 
home with you? Do tell me, for cook 
hates to be taken at what she cails an ain- 
piusb.”’ 

“Well, dear, I met Bosley at the Ex- 
change yesterday,’’ Mr. Rossiter replied, 
rather hesitatingly. ‘*We badn’tseen each 
otber for montns. Both were too much 
pressed for tine to say more than ‘How d’ye 
do?’ so L asked him to dine with us this 
evening; then we can bave a cigar and a 
chat — business chat, you know — after- 
wards,” 

Mrs. Rossiter snapped the thread she had 
been winding round the button, and, with- 
out replying, walked away to restore her 
needle and thimble to their places in her 
work box, 

But her husband followed her to bestow 
a parting caress. 

*Gcod-hye—good-bye; don’t stop indoors 
this lovely morning. If it is as fine to-mor- 
row I'll try to get away frow the city early 
enough to take you as far as Battersea Park; 
they say the flowers there are in their 
prime, How is it, Mamie, you never have 
liked poor Boslev ? He is oue of the steadi- 

t, inost sensible fellows of my acquaint- 
ince,.and adinires you immensely. The 
iast tiine he was here—but I shan’t make 
you vain by repeating what he said.”’ 

“IT do not actually dislike Mr, Bosley,”’ 
said \itthe Mrs, Rossiter, diaipling and 
blushing. “1 believe he is all you po | him, 


” 


| SHALL be home to dinner at seven, 


ouly—only 

“You have prejudiced yourself against 
him, and do not know why,’ cried Neil, 
finishing ber sentence for ber. 

‘Yes, Lam afraid it is prejudice,” she ad- 
mitted, “but Ido know why. It is because 
the sightof him always revives un pleasant 
recollections,” 

Her husband laughed although he looked 
annoyed. 

“And all this because Bosley happened 
to be with ine at St. Leonards before our 
inarriage, atthe time 1 offended you by 
teking two walks and spending one wet 
allernoon with pretty Mra. Ferguson,” 

‘You flirted wit: her desperately, sir, I 
aim sure you did; and it was Mr. Bosley 
who introduced you to ber, although he 
must have known youand I were on the 
eve of an engagement.” 

“When Mrs. Ferguson met us ip the 
White Rock library, and asked him point. 
blink to do ao, bow could he refuse? But 
is it any use going over this old story? You 
knew then as you know now, that I love 
you with all my heart and soul. Isn't it 
high time you forgot all my fancied sins 
against you ?” 

‘‘Itis not so easily done with Mrs, Fer- 
guson living within a stone’s throw of us, 
and crossing ny path so frequently,’ re- 
torted Mamie, sticking the needle into its 
cushion with a vicious stab. 

“If vou are going to make a grievance of 
that we will remove to the other side of 
London; and if I am asked why, what shall 
[say? ‘That iny wife is jealous—atsurdly, 
causel easly so,”’ 

‘1 ain not jealous,sir,’’ Mra, Rossiter pro- 
tested. ‘It is only that I--I hate the wo- 
man, and [ want to torget her, but some- 
thing is always occurring to prevent it.” 

There was no reply, for Neil Rossiter bad 
Snatched up the mended gloves and was 
Striding away, with bis lips so sternly com- 
pressed that his wife repented and ran aiter 
hiin, and would not let him go till she 
had won forgiveness for her foolish little 
Kpeeches, 

He was easily conciliated, even to the 
length of lingering a while in the garden 
for the best rose it contained to be plucked 
aid pinned in his button-hole, 

Mamniie accompanied hin to the gate,stop- 
ping uncer the clematis trained over it, to 
wateh hint till he turned the first cor- 
ner, 

But a few steps, and Neil came back to 
Say, With tender anxiety: 

Don’t ft .rget to have a waik. You need 
not hinder yourself to go shopping. I will 
call at the new fishmonger’s Ip the High 
Street before I take an ouwimibus,”’ 

Vith chis understanding they parted,and 
Mrs. Rossiter went slowly into the house, 
vexed with herself for the weakness she 
had betrayed. 

It was a fact undeniable that pretty Mrs, 
Ferguson, although blessed with an excel- 
‘ent husband, to whom she was attached, 
was one of those womev whose love of ad- 
iniration leads them into all sorts of fol- 
lies, 

‘But T vave no reason to fear her now,” 
Manne told herself, exultingly. ‘I do not 
believe that she could obtain any influence 
over Neil, iascinating though everyone ac 
knowledges her to be; and I really will not 
annoy him with’any more silly allusions to 
the past. J] will beso civil to Mr. Bosley 
this evening that Neil! will see I have quite 
conquered my prejudices,” 

Mrs, Rossiter did not forget her husband’s 











injunction, and sfter a colloquy with her 
cook, and filling the vases fresh flow- 
ers, and arranging the dessert, she took a 
long, brisk walk, coming back at mid-day 
in beat of spirits, and prepared to enjoy 
her simple luncheon. 

Batas ste drew near her own house, she 

to teel doubtful whether. Neil had 
remembered his promiss to cal! at the fish- 
monger’s, . 

He was apt to be somewhat oblivious of 
such promises as soon as he turned bis tace 
city ward. 

hen the business of the day became 
paramount in bis mi-a tothe exclusion of 
all else. 

Anyhow, it would be just as well to walk 
au far as Dorey’s,and satisfy herself thatthe 
order bad been given, and accordingly 
thither Mamie went. 

Mr. Dorey, who, red-faced and hoarse 
with much talking, was serving hal! a 
dozen customers, and giving half a dozen 
orders all at once, let a huge eel slip back 
into the pan where it had n wriggling, 
and came to wake hie bow to the charming 
little lady wbo paused at the door. 

‘Has Mr. Rossiter called and ordered 
some fish ?’’ 

“Yes, ma’am, he have. I've just put it 
into a basket myself. There it is, ma’am; it 
shall be sent off instanter.”’ 

Instinctively Mrs, Rossiter glanced in the 
direction to which he was pointing,and saw 
that the label on the basket, though in 
her husband’s writing, was not addressed to 
herself, 

She drew her hand over her eyes and 
then looked again. 

No, it was not ber fancy; it was not the 
freak of a disurdered brain, there, in tne 
bold, decided characters she knew so well, 
she saw the words: 

“Ordered by N. Rossiter. To be sent to 
Mrs. Ferguson, 17, Glenbervilf Terrace, St. 
Aidan’s Road.”’ 

Afraid to speak, iest she shov!d burst in- 
to tears of rage, Mamie Rossiter hastily 
quitted the shop and walked away, not car- 
ing ia what direction she went, till she 
found herself at « considerable distance 
from her own borne, 

**] will never go back wit!’’ she vehe- 
mently declared, in the first tumults of ber 
passion, ‘‘Neil has been deceiving me; 
keeping up an intimacy with this woman; 
sending ber presents, and paying her visits 
of course; which I, poor trusting simple- 
ton, have never suspected ! Ob! how could 
he be so cruel, so wicked! I wish I could 
die and escape iny misery. I cannot live 
with him now; and how can I ever be happy 
again ?’’ 

Then she determined to go direct to ber 
widowed motber, whose hoine was at Car- 
lisle; and wason her way to Euston Square 
before she recollected that such » journey 
could not be undertaken without money, 
and her purse was in the pocket of another 


dress. 

ln spite of Ler un willimgness wo return to 
the house where, till now, she had dwelt in 
such happy security, a loving, and appar- 
antly beloved wile, it was an absolute ne- 
cessity. . 

Moreover, she was beginning to fee) a 
very feminine longing to upbraid her 
treacherous husband, and convince hiin of 
his guilt before she bade him farewell tor 
ever. 

But she had wandered so far away, that 
when she reached her own door,the servant 
who opened it cried out in alarin at her 
ghast!y looks and exhausted condition. 

With cook’s assistance she was supported 
toa sofa, where she lay struggling with 
faintness and hysteria, till the frightened 
women began to ask each other if it would 
not be prudent to fetch the nearest medica! 
man. 

This, however, Mrs. Rossiter contrived to 
find voice enough to forbid. 

She bad walked too far, and lost herself, 
she toldthem. She would have some tea, 
and go and lie down. 

Leaning on the stout ar:n of the house. 
maid, she dragged herself upstairs to her 
Own rooin, submitted to be undressed and 
to swallow a nostrum prescribed by cook, 
then begged to be leit to herself, 

“When Mr. Rossiter comes in tell hiin I 
have a wretched headache, and am trying 
to sleep it off. On no account must be dis- 
turb me,” 

To enforce this command she slid off the 
bed as soon as her servants left ber, turned 
the key in the door, and — the boit in 
the one Jeading to the dreasing-room where 
Neil kept bis evening-suit and shaving 
apparatus, and enjoyed his morning ablu- 
tions, 

This done, she lay down again, not to 
sleep, but to rest her aching liwnbs, and 
gather strength for the long journey of the 
morrow. 

. * * e ” * 


Preseutly she heard her husband’s voice, 
and by the fall of other footsteps besiacs 
his own she knew that Mr. Bosley bad ac 
companied bim, 

As they entered the house Neil laughed 
at some remark inade by hisfriend,and nis 
wife shivered at the sound. 

Then there was a sudden hush, broken 
only by the sbriiler tones of Sarah, who, 
in a half-whisper, was explaining why her 
mistress did not appear. 

The next ininute Neil Rossiter was turn- 
ing the bandle of his wife’s door, and tap- 
ping, but very softly, for admission, 

After waiting awhile, he went away,satis- 
fied that she was sleeping; and Mamie 
heard bim cauticusly moving about his 
dressing-room, not whistling or huwming 
some lively tun, as was his wont,and sud. 
denly recalling bow tappy they had been 
togetber, she buried her head in her pil- 
lows, and sobbed till the bed shook with 
the violence of her emotion. 

Mr. Bosley, seeing that his host was ren- 








dered very un by the illness of his 
wife, had the sense to make his stay a 
brief one. 


As soon after the cloth was cleared as he 
could decently do so, be pleaded an a 
pointment, and departed, promising to call 
0a the morrow,when he hoped to find Mrs. 
Rossiter quite recovered. 

Not at al! sorry to be rid of a guest he was 
not in spirits to entertain, Neil bad nosooner 
bid bim adieu than he ran upstairs again to 
ascertain whether Mainie was awake, 

This time the door yielded when he tried 
it, and on entering the room he found bis 
wife up and dressed. 

Her face was oriinson with excitement, 
her eyes swollen with weeping, and she 
was engaged in transferring to some trunks 
the contents of her drawers. 

‘*Had she suddenly lost her senses ?’’ de- 
bated the amazed husband as he went to- 
wards her, only to be passionately re- 
pulsed, 

“D> not touch me! do not attempt to come 
near me!” she exclaimed. “1 have found 
you out! I nave discovered how talse,how 
unfaithful you are,and this is the last night 
I shall spend under your root!” 

“You toolisn little woman,you are fever- 
ish!’ exclaiined the astonisned Neil, 
“What made you overtire yourself? Or 
you have been asleep and dreaming. Come 
and sit on my knee and tell me——”’ 

Bat with acry of agony she beat down 
the armstbat would have enfolded her, 
and, seeing that she was suflering from 
great inental distress, he strove by quiet 
e@xpostulations to calin her. 

“You are angry with me, Mainie,strange- 
Vv unreasonably angry, and seem to forget 
that [ am quite in ignorance of the cause 
of it. Teli me of what I ain supposed to be 
guilty.” 

“That you may poob-pooh it, or try, by 
some plausible excuse, to hoodwink ime, 
No, you cannot do this now. 1 shall never 
be 80 easily duped agair--never!”’ 

“Ain [not to be heard {n my own de- 
fence? Is this your idea of wowan’s jus- 
tice? Still I demand to know the nature 
of the crime I am said to have com- 
uitted.”’ 

“Said to have com mitced!’’ Mrs, Rossiter 
repeated, with heaving bosom. “Are your 
ideas of right and duty so lax, thai you do 
not look upon it as asin t© keep up a secret 
intimacy with that vilest of woinen—that 
Mrs. ferguson ?”’ 

Neil Rossiter’s face became very grave, 

“Hush! Icannot let you say a word 
against ber, Who has been filling your 
mind with such atrocious trash ?”’ 

“No one; whatI have learned, I have 
discovered tnyself.’’ 

“Indeed! Will you tell me now? Yes, 
Mannie, I insist upon it. You seem to be 
making preparations for leaving me, but 
out of this room you shall not stir till you 
have told me the reason you are acting so 
madly.’ 

She pressed her fingers to her beating 
temples. 

‘*Yes, lam mad; I have been mad ever 
since | went to Dorey’s this morning. It 
was there—it was there I learnt your 
treachery.”’ 

And then, by dint of a little questioning, 
Neil Rossiter elicited the rest. 

As s00n a3 he hsard his wife’s story he 
ran downstairs, snatched up his hat, and 
quitted the house. 

Was it because be saw himself detected, 
and had no excuse to offer tor his con- 
duct? 

Slowly and sadly, her tears dropping on 
the gariments made not so very long since 
tor her bridal, Mrs, Rossiter resumed her 
task of packing, stopping ever and anon to 
fling down some pretty trifle Neil had 
given her, and cry thuse bitter, bopeless 
tears that had never visited ber blue eyes 
before, 

Her life was blighted; all those sweet 
hopes she had been cherishing were 
crushed. 

If she becaine the wother of a living 
child, how could she rear that chiid to love 
and reverence a father from whorn her self- 
respect compelled her to separate ? 

And all this unhappiness arose froin the 
mischievous coquettishness of a thought 
leas, heartless woman, who exercised her 
witcheries on everyone who came near! 

Again poor Mamie’s head sank on her 
hands, and she was sitting on the floor 
oblivious of everything but her grief, when 
her husband returned to her, 

He held out the labei she bad seen at the 
fishinonger’s. 

‘Here is the cause of all your trouble,my 
too basty wife, and now hear the explana- 
tion.” 

Maris shook her head and turned from 
hit. 

“Just as I reached Dorey’s shop this 
morning I met Dr, Finniss, and he stopped 
to speak to me. He bad just come from the 
death-bed of Mre. Ferguson. You start— 
you look incredulous, but it is tootrue, She 
has died of heart disease alter an illness of a 
jew hours. Knowing how young she was, 
and how fondly loved,in spite of her faults, 
by her busband and frienda, I felt s0 much 
shocked,that forthe next bour I was like one 
in adreatn. I did your errand, faithfully as 
1 thought, but here isa proof that, in the 
confusion of my mind, | wrote, without 
knowing it, the wrong address,’’ 

Mrs. Ferguaon dead! 

Marnie clasped her arms about her hus- 
band’s knees in # paroxysin of mingled 

shame for her injustice and relief. 

Forgiveness was earnestly and so00n ac- 
corded, but she was very ill for some days 
in consequence cf the agitation and fatigue 
she bad undergone. 

Need we say that no ailusions are ever 
made totbat basket of fish, and that Neil 
Rossiter’s wife is quite cured of unfounded 
jealousy? 








Scientific and Useful, 


New Sorew-Daiver.—A new screw- 
driver acts upon the same principle as a 
stem-watch. A stop-pin and paw! limit the 
movement ot the shank in one direction, 
while the handle will moye backwards 
without moving the shank. — 

SILVER AND GOLD.—Nilver may be dis- 
solved in nitric acid, and again reaucad to 
a metallic state by adding copper, alter re- 
moving excess of moisture by evaporation. 
Gold can be dissolved in warm nitrio-mu- 
riatic acid, and it may be recovered or re- 
duced to a metallic state by precipitating 
with copperas and then melting the pre- 
cipitate in a crucible. 

Pine NEEDLEs.—A powder of pine nee- 
dles is now prepared in Germany, and is 
becoming popular tor use in baths. A half 
pound or a pound of the powder Is allowed 
to dissolve in lukewarm water fora tew 
minutes, when the bath is ready. The 

rinciples extracted act upon the skin asa 

nic and antiseptic, and the baths are pre- 
scribed for rheumatic complaints, gout, cer- 
tain skin diseases, and for hb eae the 
system —— . The powder is also used 
tor fum ions in chest affections, 6tc., or 
a8 an antiseptic a little may be placed on a 
hot shovel and carried about the room, 

MENDING IRON Pots.—To make a ce- 
ment to mend iron pots and pans: Take 
two parts of sulphur aud one part, by 
weight, of fine lack lead; put the sulphur 
in an old iron pan, holding it over the fire 
until it shall begin to melt, then add the 
lead; stir well until ai! is mixed and melted; 
then pour out on an iron plate or a smooth 
stone. When cool, break into small pieces, 
A sufficient quantity of this compound 
being placed upon the crack ot the i.:on pot 
to be mended, can be soldered in the same 
way that a tinsinith solders his sheets. If 
there be asmall hole in the pot, drive a 
— rivet in itand then solder over it 
with this cement. 

SALT IN BuILDINe.—One of the new 
building materials whicb is likely to be 
found usetul in many ways is common 
salt. Among the carpenters salt is now 
tound to be useful as an aid tothe heating 
of glue. Where, as is usual in joiners’ anc 
cabinet-makers’ shops, the glue is melted 
in vt yea oe surrounded by water, it 
is said to be advisable to put salt in the 
water in the outer «ettle, ‘The addition ot 
salt raises the boiling point, and, therefore 
allows the glue in the kettle to be kept ata 
higher temperature than could be main- 
tained with water alone, and this is advan- 
tageous to the work. The masons find 
their use for salt in adding itto cement 
mortar in cold weather, to preserve it from 
the bad effects of freezing. 


Farm and barden. | 


SMALL Pens.—It is the opinion of the 
most experienced pig-growers, that sinall 
pens, in sufficient number to acco:nmodate 
the herd, are preterable to one large one. 
Even the yards they run in should be smal), 
with a limited number of pigs in each. 

New TREE*.—See about a tew choice 
new trees. Set a grove of maples, or chest- 
nuts, or walnuts. The trees will be protit 
able as well as beautiful. Every year fill 
up vacancies as they occur in your «r- 
chards. Itisthe only way to keep fruit 
protitably. 

Dogs AND SH#EKP.—!t is a fact that dogs 
seldom attack sheep kept with cattle, un- 
less in the case of some old rogue, and then 
only when the sheep are found at a consid- 
erable distance, for the instinct of the cattle 
is to attack animals found chasing or wor 
rying other stock near them. 

THe StLo.—The silo put into use in the 
West, would save, ata small cost, all the 
millions of tons of corn-stalks now left to 
waste, which would provide acceptable and 
nutritious feeding for the winter, instead 
ot being a source of disease, and lo-s of 
thousands of cattle that have little or no 
other subsistence. 

RaMS AND Ewers.—A French breeder 
suys that by putting his rams in the prime 
of lite to old ewes in the decline of life, he 
never failed to get a large proportion of 
ram lambs. When he coupled ewes in the 
prime and vigor of lite with ram lambs be- 
fore they were matured, he got a large pro 
portion of ewe lambs. 


Too Mucu Sroox.-—There is no benetit 
in keeping too much stock. Kunts, stunted 
animais, or those that seem to eat all they 
can get, without gaining in size, should be 
got rid of. Many losses occur froin keep- 
ing unprofitable stock on hand too long, 
An animal that does not show tie effects of 
good treatment in a few weeks, will be no 
better in as many months. 

SaHrEP.—Sheep that are kept on the old 
pasture-fields, should be driven to the barn 
yard before a storm, a8 dampness is injur 
jous. Itis almost impossible tor sheep to 
find a sufticiency of food when the snow is 
on the ground, aud they suller from lack of 
shelter in the fields. Yot there are many 
fariners who turn tie sheep out to support 
themselves, and such a system is one that 
always leads to loss. 

Crosses.—There are some crosses that 
do not result to the best advantage. With 
dogs it is claimed that tue union of @ hairy 
with a smooth-coated dog will produce a 
worthless offspring, and with poultry the 
crossing of birds with rose-combs and sin- 
gle combs has not been productive ot such 

ood results as when single-coumb breeds 

ave been bred together as crosses, Fx 
periments in this direction are worthy « 
attention. 
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ing separate reply, to insure response. 

Advertising rates furnished on applica- 
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Now is the Time to 
Raise Clubs for the 
Coming Year. 


Marked Reduction in Cluh Rates. 








We would direct the attention of our 
friends and readers to the marked reduc- 
tion in our club rates as given above, and 
respectfully ask those who are in the habit 
of getting up clubs tor Taz Post to enter 
the field soon as possible and try to in- 
crease their lists. 

We are hoping to get a great many good 
sized clubs for the coming year, and trust 
every one of our subagribers and readers 
will make an effort to send one. We make 
it easy for you to do so, for we have 
reduced the club rates to such a figure as 
to place Taz Post within the reach ot all, 
and it will require but a little effort on the 
part of any one to secure enough sub- 
ecribers at the very low rates we ofter to 
make a club. 

Just think of tt, 10 copies of Tuk Post 
one year, with an extra copy for getter-up 
of club, making 11 copies for $10. 

You can, dear reader, without much 
trouble, get ten persons to take Tog Post 
at one dollar per year and thereby secure 
a copy free for yourself. 

If you cannot obtain a club of ten, we 
hope you will try and get a few subscribers 
and secure the rates which are offered for 
a less number. 

Tue Post is much lower in price than 
any other first-class family paper in the 
country, and we think it only needs to be 
laid before the community to be subscribed 
for at once by thousands to whom it may 
stil) be a stranger, save, perhaps, by repu- 
tation. Of course we must depend in a 
great degree upon our present subscribers, 
friends and readers to show Tue Post to 
their acquaintances and neighbors, and to 
speak a good word in our behalf. Their 
return for such efforts must be the pleasure 
they give to others, the consciousness of 
assisting inthe good work of circulating 
Tue Post, and enabling us to make it 
better, more useful and entertaining than 
ever before. Will they try and deo it tor us? 
Let each of our present friends and sub- 
acribers try to get a tew new subscribers at 
least. 

Sample copies for the purpose will be 
sent to those who wish them. 


__--- 
The Quality of Pride. 
Pride is the most flattering ef human 
passions. It never loses its vivacity, ex- 
cept in moments of melancholy and pay- 
ing out money. Diogenes, under cever ot 
his tub, may prate about the virtues of 








lowliness; Mark Antony may let envy 
sting him into eloquence on the beauty of 
humility, but nothing will prevent man 
from admiring his own feathers in that 
mirror of perfection—himeelt. 

While pride joined with uncommon ta)- 
ent does not prevent esteem, pride, unac- 
companied by ability, excites ridicule, con- 
tempt and hatred. Men may object to 
have their heads cudgelled, but the smart 
is less keen when the cudgelling is done by 
a Napoleon or a Washington. Men may 
resent being silenced, but the resentment 
is tempered when the thunder is a John- 
son’s. On the other hand, when Smith or 
Jones tries to overwhelm us with his stolen 
thunder or with his feeble tin-kettle imita- 
tion, we resent his arrogance. 

If Smith is our social inferior, we cover 
him with ridicule; if he is our equal, we 
treat him with contempt; if he is our supe- 
rior, we regard him with hatred. There is 
aterm that describes these Smiths and 
Joneses of our acquaintance. It is the 
word ‘‘Snob,”’ which, according to Thack- 
eray, means ene who ‘‘admires mean 
things meanly.”’ 

There is another sort of price which is 
even more offensive than that of the snob, 
Itis the pride that apes humility. From 
the effects of this pride it is difficult to 
escape. It comes upon us under the guise 
of a candid friend, and not as an enemy 
whom we can meet openly. 

Every one has met the man who struts 
threugh the world, exclaiming, at the top 
of his voice, ‘“There’s no pride about me!” 
He usually adds to the boast the interest- 
ing information that he is ‘‘seif-made,’’ 
and is invariably oblivious of the fact that 
there may be two opinions as to the qual.- 
ity of his work. He speaks in capital let- 
ters and writes in italics. He is rude and 
unpolished, and makes the absence of 
veneer an excuse for setting before us cer. 
tain failings with a brutal frankness that 
we resent all the more because we do not 
care to acknowledge that he is right. 

But this type of aped humility is not the 
worst of his class. He gives you the im. 
pression that, at least in some respects, 
you are his superior, and in that way salves 
your wounded conscience. More formida 
ble is the humility of the great. There is 
a saying, found more commonly in bouks 
than in life, that the truly great are always 
humble. Newton was modest and simple, 
as became the discoverer ot the law of 
gravitation, and many men of true great. 
ness have shown themselves diffident and 
unpretending. Often, however, the pride 
is there, though covered up. A great man 
cannot be ignorant of his greatness, any 
more than arich man can be ignorant of 
his wealth; yet it must be admitted that 
there are great men modest in their grand- 
eur, as there are rich men modest in their 
opulence. 

Within proper limits, pride, like every 
other passion, has its uses and advantages. 
Some men it makes ridiculous; others it 
prevents from becoming 80. The man 
who is troubled with a ‘‘tumor and iuflam- 
mation of self-conceit’’ is stiff and un- 
gainly, whereas a legitimate quantity of this 
marketable article, properly placed, ena- 
bles a man to carry himself with dignity 
and courage. 

‘After pride comes a fall.’’ The pro- 
verb may be true, but it is not less true 
that pride often keeps men trom falling. 
Pride of attainment, pride of possession, 
and pride of birth are phases of self-love 
that frequently spur men to higher flights. 

Avoiding the self-love that inspires us 
with too high a notion of ourselves and 
shunning the monstrous pride that apes 
humility, we may arrive at a degree of 
pride that is not only dignified but usetul. 
He that places himself neither too high nor 
too low practices the true humility. Such 
aman ia neither weak, timid, nor mean. 
He is neither stupid in the presence of his 


| superiors, nor abject before those whom he 


tears. His talents wil! not escape recogni- 
tion en account of his too great modesty, 
neither will they be obtruded until they 
become offensive. He will not, like the 
anob, ‘‘admire mean things meanly,’’ but, 
like a true gentleman, will be honest, gen- 
erous, brave, and, ‘‘possessing these quali- 
ties, will exercise them in the most grace- 


ful outward manner.”’ 
_—- —- > 


A MAN may be well grounded in the 
laws of health, yet, without exercise, have 
a feeble body; he may be crowded with 





knowledge, yet, without mental activity, 
have a feeble mind; and likewise he may 
be well versed in theories of right doing, 
yet, without the habit of practicing them, 
he may bave a feeble moral character that 
has no power to resist temptation and no 
courage to do his duty. Teac’.ing and 
training must go hand in hand; right feel- 
ing and right doing must keep pace with 
right knowing if we are to have a dututul 
child, an upright man, or a righteous na- 
tion. 

MANNERS are of more importance than 
laws. Upon them, in a great measure, the 
laws depend, The law touches us but 
here and there, now and then. Manners 
are what vex and souvthe, corruptor purify, 
exalt or debase, barbarize or refine us, by 
a@ constant, steady, uniform, insensible 
operation, like that of the air we breathe 
in. They give their whole form and color 
to our lives. According to their quality, 
they aid morals; they supply them ‘or they 
totally destroy them. 


THe want of occupation is no less the 
plague of society than of solitude. Neth- 
ing is so apt to narrow the mind; nothing 
produces more’ trifling, silly stories, mis- 
chief-making lies, When everybody is oc- 
cupied, we only speak when we have 
something to say, but when we are doing 
nothing we are compelled to be always 
talking, and of all terments that is the 
most annoying and dangerous. 

WE all sorely complain of the shortness 
of time, and yet have much mere than we 
know what to do with. Our lives are 
either spent in doing nething at all, or in 
doing nothing to the purpose, or in doing 
nothing that we ought to do. Weare al- 
ways complaining that our days are few, 
and acting as it there would be no end of 
them. 

Micur I give counsel to any young 
hearer, I would say to Lim, try to frequent 
the company ot your betters. In books 
and life is the most wholesome society. 
Learn to admire rightly; the great pleasure 
of lite is that. Note what the great men 
a‘imired; they admired great things; nar- 
row spirits admire basely, and worship 
meanly. 

PROPORTION thy charity to the strength 
of thy estate, lest God proportion thy es- 
tate to the weakness of thy charity; let the 
lips of the poor be the trumpet of thy 
gilt, lest in seeking applause thou lose thy 
reward. Nothing is more pleasing to Ged 
than an open hand and a close mouth, 


Have atime and place for everything, 
and do everything in ite time and place, 
and you will not only accomplish more, 
but have far more leisure than those who 
are always hurrying, as if in vain attempt- 
ing to overtake time that had been lost. 

GREAT merit or great failings will make 
you respected or despised; but trifles, little 
attentions, mere nothings, either done or 
neglected, will make you either liked or 
disliked in the general run of the world. 





IF it be the characteristic of a worldly 
man that he desecrates what is holy, it 
should be of the Christian to consecrate 
what is secular, and to recognize a present 
and presiding divinity in ull things. 

He who has never denied himself for the 
sake of giving has but glanced at the joys 
of charity. We owe our superfluity, and 
to be happy in the performance of our 
duty we must exceed it. 





In dress, be neat and unobtrusive. The 
perfection of dress is to be so perfectl, in 
keeping with your occupation that the at- 
tention of an observer is not directed to 
it at all. 

SIMPLICITY of expenditure is important 
to peace and happiness. The spending ot 
money always involves choice and usually 
some sacrifice. The art of selection is one 
on which much of life’s happiness de- 
pends 


THE first and most important element of 
praise should be absolute truthfulness. 
Without this it is worse than useless. 











The World’s Happenings. 


Boston has been having a deaf mute con- 


vention. 

Mary Jane Zell, of Peoria, is past 70, yet 
she is suing a jilt for $5, 000. 

Second-story thieves are becoming un- 
pleasantly active in New Yerk. 

A thousand Chinamen left San Fran- 


cisco for home one day recently. 


A number of Americars propose to erect 
a statue of Washington in Paris. 


Mrs. Ada C. Bittenbender is a candidate 
fer the Supreme Bench of Nebraska. 

The keeping of young alligators as 
housebold pets is described as a new ‘‘craze.’’ 

The Duke of Buccleuch, the richest man 
in Scotland, bas an income of $1,500,000 per annum, 


Portions of Iowa have been floeded with 
counterfeit dollars made of cast-iron heavily plated 
with silver, 

New York has had 28 Gevernors, only 
3 0f whom were bachelors, namely, Tilden, Cleve- 
land and Hill. 

The marriage fees of some popular New 
Yerk clergymen are said to amount wo more than 
their salaries. 

A Kentucky woman who has had seven 
sons, allbornon Sunday, has petitioned Governor 
Buckner for a pension. 

The finest church edifice ia Albany, Ga., 
is said to be the one now being built by the colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church there. 

A prisoner, on being released from jail 
in Harrisburg, went out to a cemetery and placed 
some flowers on his mother’s grave. 

A dwelling in Boston being moved in- 
tact Is to be loaded on a scow, and in that way car- 
ried part of the distance to its new location. 

It has been estimated that the number of 
young ladies who find regular and profitable employ- 
ment as type-writers in New York alone reaches be- 
yond two theusand, 

The Indians on the Oneida reservation 
have a grand lodge of temperance societies made up 
ot tpur suberdinate lodges, two of which are located 
in Canada and twoin Wisconsin. 

Pork King Armour, it is stated, has re- 
celved a suggestion to ferm a regiment of militia 
frem the ranks of his employees, to act as a special 
force ia case ef rioting in Chicago. 

The venerable John G. Whittier, the 
Quaker poet, has a lingering fendness for the trade 
he learned as a boy, that of shoemaking. He csre- 
fu'ly examines every portion of the shoes he wears. 

S. O. Mackley, of Anderson, Ky., an old 
soldier, preserves, asa relic of war times a little pa- 
per of quinine which a doctor gave him on the bat- 
tle-field of Camden, North Carolina, 2% years 
ago. 

A young man of Hudson, Mich., while 
in a sleeper going west, dreamed he bad arrived at 
Kansas City, arose, made bis toilet, took his valise, 
and jumped off a rapidly moving train and escaped 
uninjured, 

Lightning struck a basket of eggs ina 


farm-yard near Meriden, Miss., not long ago, anda 
man who witnessed the descent of the electric fluid 


solemnly declares that it hatched ont chickens from, 


several of the eggs. 


At Enterprise, Fla., recently, C. R. Cook 
was couvicted of the murder of G. R. Hoyt. Ceok 
flew lutoa fit of passion one day last August because 
Hoyt persisted in playing a piano, and it was while 
thus frenzied that he shot him. 


Already this winter several boys in dif- 
ferent parts of the country have had their tongues 
frozen toiron pipes. At Griffin, Ga., the other day 
a lad who wastius unfortunate, badly lacerated bis 
tongue ina struggle to free himself. 


When the auctioneer had reached the 
word ‘‘gone’’ ata sale in Teeswater, Ont., the other 
day, the floor collapsed, and 75 people, several 
counters and stoves were depusited in a heap below. 
About 23 persuns were injured, but none fatally. 


While Mrs. Margaret Twibill, of Mont- 
peller, Indiana, was using stove blacking on her 
kitchen range the other day a small quantity of the 
polish got intoa cuton her hand. Blood poisoning 
has ensued, and it may be necessary, it is thought, 
to amputate the hand, 


A treight car labeled ‘‘powder,’’ stand- 
ing at Phillipsburg, Pa., for twodays, created much 
apprehension and people shunned it. When opened, 
however, it was seen to contain barrels of apples, 
and, soa local paper says, the barrels were as tull 
as when they were shipped. 


When an express train on the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad came thundering along near 
Nashua, one day recently, a tramp, who was walk- 
irg along the road with acompanion, called out: ‘I 
am golng to board that train if it killsme!’’ He did 
try to board it, but was thrown to the ground and 
fatally injured, 


Burglars entered the oasement of St. 
Michael's Roman Catholic Church, Jersey City, one 
night recently, rifled the poor boxes of their con- 
tents and took a crown from astaiue of the Blessed 
Virgin. They aiso broke open the tabernacle dvor, 
but did not find anything, asthe sacred vesseis had 
been removed tor the night to a more secure place. 


Lust June a Welwortb, N. Y., young 
woman, while returning bome from Albany, lost 
her purse and railroad ticket, and was about being 
put off the train when a male passenger, who afler- 
wars turned out to be a well-to-do California 
banker, paid her fare. Sno learned jbis address and 
a few days laver forwarded him the amount, which 
led to a further correspondence that ended recently 
ia the couple's marriage. 


A Somerset business man not long since 
had occasion to write tow gentleman who evidently 
had few correspondenis, The envelope had the 
usual ‘‘Keturn in 10 days to Mr. , Somerset, 
Ky.,’' on it. In about ten days the letter came 
back to him, accompanied by a scrawling note, the 
writer saying that he bad returned the letter accord- 
ing to the request on the envelope, though he didn't 
see why he was so ‘‘all-fired particular about having 
it sent back,’’ 
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ROSE AND THORN. 





BY F. B. B. 





Sing for the scent of the rose; 
Sing for the flower and the leaf. 
He ieves but the deeper who krows 
That the loves of the roses are brief. 
Sing tor the scent ef the rose. 


Sigh for the thorns of the rose: 
Weep for the worm in the leaf; 
The day but dawns to its close— 
The corn oualy rusts to the sheaf. 
Sigh for the thorns of the rose. 


Miss Garnett’s Tenant. 


BY P. J. 








PULLAN,. 





was about to leave my office, when 

my clerk came in and told me that a 
gentleman wished to speak to me, if I was 
disengaged. 

‘‘ Yes—I can see him,’’ I replied. 

The gentleman was shown into my 
room. He wasa tall pleasant-looking man. 
There was nothing remarkable about him 
—at least, that was my first impression ; he 
in no way repelled me. I have since heard 
people who were acquainted with him de- 
clare that from the first interview they 
noticed something repulsive in his 
features —that, without knowing why, they 
shrank trom him. I do not wish to throw 
any doubts on th» veracity of my friends— 
it is impossible they experienced the feel- 
ings they described. 

All I have to say is that it is strange they 
never mentioned having had such sensa- 
tions until the trial took place in which he 
played the prominent part, From my own 
experience I maintain that nothing is more 
fallacious than the theory that a man’s 
character is written in his face. I do not 
suppose T am less observant than my 
néighbors. 

I bad many interviews with Mr. Young 
—for that was my visitor’s name—and un- 
til the disclosures made a short time be- 
fore his trial I never supposed him capable 
of committing a crime. 

On this afternoon I saw before me a tall, 
singularly gentlesanly-looking man. His 
skin was dark, but it seemed more the 
darkness of sunburn than his natural com- 
plexion. His features were ordinary, his 
nose was perhaps rather large. He worea 
beard and moustache, and his bair was cut 
very short. He introduced himself, and 
thus began— 

‘“T understand you are acting tor Miss 
Garnett in the matter of letting the Gray 
House ?”’ 

‘‘Iam,’’ I returned. 

‘““T have seen the house,” he went on, 
“and | think it will suitme. The rent 
too, I am told, is not high ?”’ 

“No,” I said; “we are asking a very 
low rent. I suppose you know the rea- 
son ?”’ 

“Il have heard something of it, but I 
must say I do not put much faith in the re- 
port.”’ 

“Neither do I,” I returned; “if I did, I 
should not try to let the place.” 

“T thought not,’”’ said Mr. Young. “I 
said to myself that a man in your position 
would not undertake to let a house about 
which there was anything seriously 
wrong. But of course the place has a bad 
name—you offer it cheap; and, I may as 
well tell you frankly, | cannot afford to pay 
a high rent.’’ 

“If you agree to take the house “I said,”’ 
“T must first be assured that you know 
everything to its prejudice.”’ 

“IT think I do knew,” he interrupted. 

‘“‘T will assure myself that you do,” re- 
turned 1]. ‘*The facts are briefly tbese. 
The house was left to Miss Garnett by her 
uncle. Being situated in the country, it 
did not suit her to occupy it herselt; she 
therefore let it to a worthy couple who had 
one child, to whom they were devoted. 
Before they had been six months in the 
place the child sickened, and in twenty- 
four hours it was dead.’’ ? 


()° the afternoon of the 20th of March, I 


“In twenty-four hours?” repeated my 
visitor thoughttully. ‘* You are certain as 
to the time? I was told two days.’’ 

‘“‘T am telling the facts of the case—no 
one knows them better than myself,’’ I re- 
pli-d. “ Doctors were called in, and 
pronounced that death was the result of a 
malignant form of typhoid fever. They 
then thought it necessary to discover a 
reason for the disease attacking this poor 
child. They suggested drains, The drains 
were examined and found to bein perfect 
order; then they proposed to have the 
drinking-water analyzed. Some im- 
purities were found in the water. The 
tenant, though his lease had still more 
than two years to run, left the house, de- 
claring that be would not stay there to run 
the risk of having himself or his wife 
poisoned.” 





‘ 





“T have heard all that,”’ said Mr. Young 5 
“and [ made up my mind to come to you 
trankly, and ask you tor the moment to 
forget the interests of Miss Garnett, and tell 
me whether you realiy believe the water 
to be so polluted. - I will trust in yon, and 
be guided by your advice.”’ 

His manner was singularly straight- 
forward and simple as he said this. I an- 
swered him as straightforwardly. 

“My dear sir, I believe the water to be 
perfectly innocuous, and that in taking the 
house at the rent asked you will be making 
a capital bargain.” 

He seemed p' eased, and said— 

“That is exactly my opinion. I think 
therefore you may lock upon me with 
certeinty as the tenant of the Gray House.” 

‘“ By the-way,”’ I said, as he was leaving, 
“Tl forget to ask if you have any family ?”’ 

“T have a wile,’’ he returned. 

At that moment I suppose the man’s 
mind was full of the diabolical scheme he 
afterwards carried out, but in his smile, as 
he said “I have a wite,’’ I declare I saw 
nothing sinister. 

Betore closing with Mr. Young as a 
tenant I made the usual inquiries about his 
position and circurnstances. The refer- 
ences I received being satisfactory, within 
a very short time the lease was drawn up 
and signed, and I heard that Mr. Young 
and bis wife had takeu posescssion of the 
Gray House. 

Except in a business way I expected to 
hear nothing more of Miss Garnett’s tenant ; 
but, to my intense amazement, about six 
months after my first interview with him, 
Mr. Young burst into my office, with every 
appearance of deep agitation on his face. 

‘““You—you have murdered my wife!’ 
were his first words. 

I thought the man was mad. [ got a 
little farther from him, and rang the bell 
tor my clerk. 

“Oh, you may send for any one you 
like!’ he shouted, as my clerk entered. 

‘““T don’t care how many witnesses you 
call to hear my words. Have me up tor 
libel if you like; but what I say is per- 
fectly true. You have murdered my 
wife !’’ 

‘‘Do you mean that your wife is dead ?’’ 
I asked. 

“Sbe may be now; she was dying when 
I left her. I hurried into town to get Doc- 
tor Thompson, as I don’t put any faith in 
country practitioners. Doctor Thompson 
can’t start with me for another pour, so I 
have come to you to tell you what you 
have done.’’ 

“What I have done!’’ I repeated. 

‘““Yes—you!” he said fiercely. “ Did 
you notadvise me totako that wretched 
house? Did you not say the water was 
harmless? And I, like a fool, believed a 
lawyer could tell the truth, and trusted 
you; and now my wife has sickened, as 
that child did a year ago, and, like the 
child, will die!’ 

I was perfectly aghast. Could it be as he 
said? Was his wife really dying? Two 
deaths in that house in so short a period, 
and from the same cause ! 

Had the doctors then been right in the 
first instance, and had I, by my obstinate 
adherence to the belieif that half the dis- 
coveries of modern science are humbug, 
been in fact the cause of this unbappy 
woman’s illness and possible death ? 

The contemplation was not pleasant. To 


Young told me, morally guilty of murder. 
But I was a lawyer, and not much given 
to indulging in morbid self-accusations. 

It was furthermore my duty to do al! in 
my power to save myself and my client 


be cast upon us if Mr. Young’s accuaa- 
tion were allowed to pass unchallenged. 
‘You are making a very serious charge,’’ 
I said quietly. ‘*I think however you are 
too excited to quite understand what you 
are saying; but in Miss Garnett’s inter- 
ests I am called upon to act with decision. 


I must now insist on your calling in 
another medical man besides Doctor 
Tiompson to see vour wife.” 

‘Doctor Thompson is kiuown to be the 
best man,” returned Mr. Young. “ You 


cannot suggest any one wiose opinion and 
advice can be better worth having.’ 

“Doctor Thompson 1s to a certain extent 
a specialist. It furthermore who 
attended the child of the last tenant, and 
attributed its demise to drinking impure 
water. He will naturally look upon your 
wife’s case as a confirmation of his previous 
opinion.”’ 

“You would throw doubts upon his in- 
tegrity ?’’ 

‘Not atall; but no man, even the most 
honesi and libera!-minded, can avoid bein sz 
biased in favor of his own theories. |! 


’ 


was he 





tuerefore ask you tocallin adoctor who 
knows nothing of the former case and w io 


will consequently be in a position to judge 
more impartially.” 

Mr. Young hesitated for a moment. 

“You can do as you choose,” he said at 
last. 

We left the office together, and then sep- 
arated. He wenttofetch Doctor Thompson, 
I to see a Doctor Stewart, whol thought 
would be a man likely to give a trust- 
worthy opinion. It was arranged that we 
should meet at the railway-station in balfan 
hour’s time—a train then left which would 
take us more quickly to our destination 
than any other mode of conveyance. 

At the appointed hour we met on the 
platform. Doctor Thompson bowed to me 
very stiffly. 

“Another mysterious illnes: at the 
Gray House!” he said, looking at me with 
an expression that made me feel inclined 
to kuock him down. 

“Mr. Young knew everything to the 
disadvantage of the house when he agreed 
to take it,” I responded. 

Doctor Thompson’ shrugged his 
shoulders. The train at that moment 
came up, and we took our seats, and par- 
ticular conversation became impossible. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon 
when we reached the Gray House. A 
servant inet us on the threshold. 

“Oh, sir,’ she cried, addressing Mr. 
Young, ‘‘ you are too late !”’ 

He staggered against the wall, and cov- 
ered his face with his hands. 

“Do you mean the unfortunate lady is 
dead?’’ I asked. 

“ Yes; she died an hour ago.” 

I was too much overcome to say any- 
thing. The two doctors took the matter 
more quietly. Such scenes were not un- 
common with them. 

“A train goes back to townin half an 
hour,’’ Doctor Stewart remarked. ‘We 
had better return to the station, and await it 
there. Our presence is not required here,” 

Doctor Thompson turned to me. 

“T hope you are satisfied with your 
work,’”’ he said. ‘1 only wisbit were in 
ti:e power of the law to punish you. In 
any case youand Miss Garnett may rest 
assured that you have two deaths on your 
consciences. The first may have been the 
result of ignorance ; for the second you can 
plead noexcuse. You wilfully disregarded 
my opinion, and see what you have done.’’ 
He pointed to Mr. Young—he had sunk 
into a chair, and his whole frame was 
shaken with convulsive sobs. ‘“ Yes,” 
continued the Doctor, “tor your love of 
money you have ruined a man’s life and 
brought on a most unhappy woman a sud- 
den and painful death,” 

I could not answer a word, and slunk 
out of the house, feeling more crushed 
and humiliated than did ever a detected 
criminal. 

The next day I wrote to Miss Garnett. 
I told her of the last tragic occurrence at 
the Gray House, and concluded by inform- 
ing her that I must decline to attempt to 
get another tenant for it. I directed my 
letter to Dresden, when I believed Miss 
Garnett to be. 

More than a fortnight went by without 





wy receiving any answer. In the mean- 
time Mr. Young had written to mein the 
terms very similar to those employed by 
the previous tenant, informing me thatin 
the circumstances it was impossible for 


| him to continue to live at the Gray House- 


all intents Miss Garnett and I were, as Mr. 


{ ; 
' answered my letter in person. 
' short 
| bright eyes and a 


from the grave imputations which might | 





At the end of a fortnight Miss Garnett 
She was a 
woman, with very 
sharp quick way of 


plump little 
speaking. 

‘*Good morning,” she said, as she walked 
into my office. ‘1 see you are disengaged, 
1 have come to talk to you about the Gray 


' House,”’ 


“It is a most unpleasant affair,” I be 


gan. 

‘“Fiddlesticks!” interrupted Miss Gar- 
nett. “Don’t begin talking that sort of 
nonsense... You know as well as I do that 


| 


| course | ¢ 


Doctor Thompson is a self-opinionated 
old donkey, and that there is no reason in 
the world why people should die at the | 
(iray Tlouse more than any other.”’ 

“They do die there, however, with most 


astonishing rapidity, Miss Garnett.”’ 
“Not 
“T must beg leave to differ from you 


sO very astonishing.’’ 

“Of course; 
over to th- enemy, and 
prepared to allow that you have killed Mr, 
Young's wife.”’ 

“7 certainly don’t allow that.” 

‘* Well, don’t lose your tegiper so earls 
in our interview; I have a great deal to 
say, aud you must hear me out quietly. 
And please, Mr. Wilkins, do not inter 
rupt me; nothing annoys meso much as 
being stopped in the middle of my re 
marks.”’ 

Miss (Garnett was a lady accustomed 


you have apparently gone 
I presume you are 


her own way. I leaned back in my chair 
and prepared to act the part of listener. 

“In the first place,’’ she began, ‘‘ there 
can be no reason in the world why the 
drinking-water at the Gray House should 
suddenly have become a deadly poison. 
My uncle, as you know, lived there during 
the last sixty years of his life,and when 
he died, at the age of ninety-six, no one 
supposed it was from drinking impure 
water.”’ 

Here I could not restrain a smile, and 
Miss Garnett saw it. 

“Ob, | know what you want to say!’ 
she wenton. “ You wish to remind me 
that uncle was never known to make use 
of water except to wash himse/f. And did 
you see a healthier, heartierman? I never 
met a teetotaler yet that was bis match?’ 

‘May I ask if you havecome here to 
give me a lecture on the temperance move- 
ment?’ I ventured to say. 

Miss Garnett laughed. _ 

‘“No, not exactly. Where was I when 
you interrupted me with your frivolous 
remarks about my uncle’s non-abstem- 
ivusness.”’ 

“7 interrupted you !” 

“Yes, of course. However, do try not to 
doitagain. What I mean to say is this— 
the water caunot suddenly have gone bad, 
The first death might have been the result 
of infection contracted elsewhere, and, as 
to the second ’ 

Miss Garnett made a long pause. 

‘““Well?’”’ I said at last. 

“The second,’’ she finished, looking at 
me very steadily, ‘is a murder.’’ 

‘‘A murder, Miss Garnett !’’ I exclaimed, 
getting Up hastily and staring at her in 
some consternation. For the moment I 
believed she was about to charge me with 
the crime. 





” 


‘‘Yes,a murder,’”’ she repeated. ‘“ But 
sit down, please; you have nothing to do 
withit. Don’t look so frightened ; I haven’t 
a couple of policemen cutside to arrest 
you,” 

Miss Garnett pointed impatiently to the 
chair. I sat down. 

“Wien I got your letter,’’ she resumed, 
‘*| was at Dresden; anda friend of mine 
Mrs. Leslie, was staying with me. I was 
provoked; it seemed inconsiderate of that 
woman to die just after going to live in 
my house, I told Mrs. Leslie the circum- 
stances. She listened very attentively— 
and in that respect, Mr. Wilkins, I wish 
you would imitate her-—-she never inter- 
rupted me. When I[ had finished she said, 
‘Do you know anything about this Mr. 
Young?’ I shook mmy head. ‘Who is he?’ 
‘I believe he wasin the Indian Civil S-«r- 
vice.’ Shestarted atthis. ‘Do you know,’ 
she asked eagerly, ‘if his wife’s name 
waa ‘*Sara Tristram’’?’ I didn’t know, 
‘Oh, [hope not!’ she said. I asked why. 
Then she told me that she had been at 
school with a certain Sara Tristram; that 
Sara had married a Young who had been 
in ludia, and furthermore that she had ten 
thousand pounds of her own, This infor- 
mation I felt might be important. We also 
found out that her money was settled on 
her for her life, but that on her death it be- 
came her husband's. Now, Mr. Wilkins, 
did you ever find out a8 much ?” 

Her question was abrup’. 

“Certainly not,’ I replied. ‘Such dis- 
coveries are not very useful, and I do not 
see that they are of much value to us.’”’ 

“Ob, don’t you?) But perhaps you will 
allow that, ifan unscrupulous man knows 
himself entitled to ten thousand pounds on 
his wife’s death, he may not be particularly 
anxious that his wife’s life should bea long 
me?’’ 

“You 


ulous man.’ 


must be sure he is an unserup- 


’ 





“Exactly; and I] am sure Mr 


Youny is one.’ 
“Can you prove it?” 


very 


’ 


“Prove it! That is one of the subjects 


on which you men are so aggravating. 
You i!tways @xpect evervthing to be 
proved before you will believe it. Of 


un’t prove it; but Lam perfectly 


convinced in my own mind that Mr. Young 


poisoned bis wife, and that is sufficient for 


me,”’ 
‘AS lony “AS 


you keep belief to 


returned, * you are 


your 
yourself,” I welcome 
to hold it.” 

“Hut T don'tintend to keep it to my- 
self. Do vou suppose Lam going to sub- 
mit tarsely to be accused of neglecting my 
duties as a landlord and wilfully letting an 
maintain that the 
; and certainly consid: ra 


unhealthy house? J 


house 


healthy 

tion for Mr. Young's feelings will not tre 

vent ine from trying to prove my point” 
“nf ye »yoing to do anything rash, 


iss Garnett,’’ | 


uoar 


\M said rather angriiyv, «I 


trust you will not come to me for assist 
ance 4 
I wes annoyed with the woman. It 
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seemed to me that in her desire to clear 
her name from blame she was ee pm | 
going to destroy the of mind an 

reputation of an unfortunate man, I could 
not forget his utter prostration when he 
heard of bis wife’s death—he felt so ev- 
identiy the loss; and here was a woman 
bent on adding to bis pain, 

“T won't ask for your assistance,” re- 
turned Miss Garnett; “but I feel convinced 
that a crime has been committed, and I 
will not rest until I nave unearthed it and 
brought the villain to justice. I will not 
trouble you longer to-day; but when you 
see ine next I shall bring with me proofs 
which will satisfy even you,” 

Then, without another word, she Jeft the 
room. 

* +. * * 2 _ 


I do not suppose Miss Garnett bas as yet 
appeared in avery favorable light; but, in 
case the description of my interview with 
her thay have left an unjust impression, I 
will give a fuller account of her, 

Miss Garnett was a woman with a history. 
I knew something of that history from ny 
sister, who was a great frignd of bers, 

Mr. Garnett, ber father, was a man of 
considerable property. His wife bad died 
shortly afterthe birth of their daughter, 
and about the same time his brother also 
died, leaving an only son to his guardian- 
ship. 

It was natural that the boy and gir!,'grow- 
ing up togetiuer, should become attached to 
each other, 

At that. tiine I knew neither of them, 
but my sister has told me they were both 
good-looking young people. With the full 
consent of Mr. Garnett, they became en- 
jauel; the wedding-day was fixed, and 
the usual preparations were begun for the 
roarriage. 

My sister was to be chief bridesinaid, and 
went to stay with Miss Garnett and give 
her all the help woimen do give each otber 
in such cases, 

The wedding was to be on a Thursday; 
on the preceding Saturday iny sister was 
in her room, when Miss Garnett suddenly 
caine ing She looked terribly agitated. 

“What is the matter, Bessic?’’ exclaimed 
my sister. 

“TI don’t know,” returned her friend; 
“but something dreadful has happened, 
and there will be no wedding on Tuura- 
day.”’ 

“No wedding?’’ repeated 
Staring blankly at ber. 

*No—no wedding!’’ sobbed the bride. 
“Oh, it is too eruel—and I cannot under- 
stand it all!” 

“Tell tue what bas happened, 
there is some tmistake,’”’ 

“No, there can be no mistake,’ she re- 
turned, ‘*About two hours ago papa told 
ine he wanted to speak to mein tbe study. 
As soon as I got there, ho locked the door, 
and, taking my hand ip his, lea me to a 
chair. His manner was very grave and 
kind. He began by reminding me how 
dearly he toved ine, and how convinced 
he was that I trusted him and would never 
believe he would cause me needless 
pain.’’ 

“That L an sure he 
served my sister, 

“So am J,’ returned Miss Garnett; “and 
it is that that makes tiny trouble hardest to 
bear. | know papa must have acted 
rightly; but, ob, 1 wish be could nave been 
wrong!’ 

“Well, what else did he say to vou?” 

“He told me that be had been pleased at 
my engagement, that he had believed 
Robert would take me happy, that ny 
huppiness was bis one consideration in con- 
senting to the marriage. I- knew 
something terrible was coming, 1 
felt myself trembling. My father stroked 
my hand tenderly. ‘My poor child,’ he 
continued, ‘try to bear yourself bravely. I 
have bad news to tell you, and I would 
give everything | possess to be spared the 
telling. I donotthink Robert will make 
you bappy. Do not ask me my reasons, 
but trust me, There are some things a 
man shrinks from telling his Gauyghter, 
Be satisfied with knowing that be Is un- 
worthy of you, and that Heaven, as [ do, 
that 1 discovered his unworthiness tn time 
to save you and another from a cruel 
wrong. ‘Papa,’ l said, do you mean I am 
not totwarry Robert?’ ‘IT do mean it.’ 
‘And fam not to know what he has done? 
Surely that is not justto mel!’ ‘It is just, 
my dear,’ ‘May you not be doing him a 
wrong?’ ‘No; there is no possibility of! 
doubt in the case, | taxed bim with nis 
guilt—he coud not deny it. LT promised 
him to be silent it he would agree to inv 
conditions.’ ‘Aud those were?’ ‘That he 
should uever see you nor communicate 
with you agein. Ky this time he is a bun. 
dred iniles from bere.” ‘That is my story,”’ 
couciuded Miss Garnet. ‘Did you ever 
hear of a more miserable girl than mysel{? 
Whatean 1] do? 1] esnnot rebel against my 
tather—was he ever enything but just and 
kind? And yot il seems so bard to give up 
my lover like this,” 

“1t is very hard,’ my sister assented; 
“but, with a father like yours, what else 
can you dc? He has reasons tor what he 
bas done, and you must submit.” 

So Miss Garnett submitted, and bore her 
trouble bravely. Of course there was a 


my sister, 


Perhaps 


would not,’ ob- 


scandal, and people talked, but their re. | 


marks did not reach Miss Garnett. She 
and her father leit the place before it was 
known that the mateh was broken off, and 
they never returned to that part of the 
world again. 

W bat became of her lover no one knew, 
aud the secret of his offence, whatever it 
was, Mr. Garnett kept most religiously. 
Having once sacrificed her inclination so 
dutifully, Miss Garnett probably thought 
sie had done a8 tnuch as could be expected 
of ber, and might in tature be allowed to 








bave her own way; at any rate, she had got 
into the habit of taking it when I first 
made her acquaintance, which was about 
five years before I met Mr. Young. 

Her father bad just died, and 1 found 
myself appointed one of the executors of 
his will. 

Misa Garnett and I became capita! friends, 
but the more we knew of each other the 
more we disputed. Yet never till our last 
interview had [I been really angry witb 
her. 

With all ber sharp imperious ways, I felt 
sure she wa. at heart a noble-natured 
woman, and it was with a feeling of acute 
disappointment that I heard ber declare 
her determination to bring on a wretched 
and, as I believed, most innocent man sus- 
picion and disgrace, 

- o 7 - ? + 


A month passed, and I heard nothing 
more trom Miss Garnett. I began to think 
she had indulged in an idie threat merely 
to irritate ine, and I was pleased it should 
be #0, 

But one morning Miss Garnett came to 
see ime. I knew at once that something 
serious had happened, for she waa silent, 
and there wasagrave perplexed look on her 
face, 

“What is it, Miss Garnett?” I asked at 
last. 

“Tt is very horrible,” she remarked, but 
more to berself than to me—‘very horri- 
ble; I wish I didn’t believe it.” 

“Didn't believe what?”’ 

“That be has murdered his wife,’’ 

“Are you speaking of Mr. Young.” 

“Of course,” 

**You have no reason to believe anything 
so shameful of him,’’ I remarked, 

“Have I not? Ah, Mr. Wiikins, you 
don’t know me yet! I told you when l 
last saw you that I would bring that man’s 
guilt home to him, and’’—looking me very 
calmly in the face—‘'] have done so,” 

“What!” I exclaimed. ‘Do you mean 
you can prove your suspicion?” 

“IT do mean it.’’ 

“But how, in Heaven’s paime?”’ 

“Link by link, lam joining a chain of 
evidence which will bring a most heartless 
villain to justice.”’ 

“Will you explain more fully?” 

I said this sarcastically. 1 did not for one 
moment believe that Miss Garnett had any 
evidence worth the name, She took no 
notice of my tone, but replied in a slow 
grave manner— 

“Yes, 1 will explain everything. Yon 
rewember I told youof my friend Mrs, 
Leslie. She accompanied me hoine trom 
Dresden, and has been staying with me 
since. On the day after | saw you she 
went with me to see the Gray House,” 

“And pray had Mr. Young left the 
proofs of bis guilt behind bim there?” 1 
asked impatiently. 

“Yes, he had,” returned Miss Garnett. 
“Listen! We found a maid-servant in the 
hause. She wasa respectable woman, but 
talkative, as has her mistress. Mrs, Leslie 
was naturally anxious to hear all she could 
of her old friend, and the maid was equally 
anxious to tell ber; and this is her story. 
According to ber, Mr. and Mrs, Young 
were very unbappy together. She was not 
a very meek lady—sbe insisted on having 
a will of her own, and never hesitated to 
assert that will. She had money, and ap- 
parently Mr. Young was very anxious that 
she should vive him the control of it; but 
this she absolutely refused todo. She was 
a healthy woman, and never seemed to 
ail at all until a few days before her death. 
One morving she complained of a head- 
ache and thirst. The maid was in the 
rooin, and beard Mr. Young ask in reply if 
he should make her some more lemonade. 
the same as she had drunk onthe day be- 
fore. Mrs, Young assented, whereupon 
her busband rose and said he would pre- 
pare some for her. He came back shortly 
to the room with «a glass of lemonade, 
which he gave to his wife. She drank it, 
said it was very refreshing, and at his sug- 
gestion lay down on the sola, To makea 
long story short,’’ said Miss Garnett, for I 
had just made a movement to show that 
the narration was slightly fatiguing, ‘Mra, 
Young drank a good deal of lemonade— 
always prepared, remember, by her 
hasband—and the next morning sbe was 
very ill indeed, The doctor was at once 
sent for; he pronounced it a severe case of 
typhoid fever, During that day and night 
the poor woman grew worse, an the next 
morning her husband went into town to 
fetch Doctor Thompson, Before going be 
made a fresh supply of lemonade, and 
bade the servant give it to her mistress 
when she was thirsty. Mra. Young was in 
a semi-conscious state. After a tiine she 


seeined to rouse herself a little. The ser- 
vant came forward and offered her the 
lemonade. The sick woman pushed it 


aside. ‘No,’ she said; ‘itis that which has 
killed me.’ Those were her last conscious 
words, She died before her husband re- 
turned,”’ 

“Yes, I know that,” 1 said, “And is 
that all you have to tell me, Miss Garnett? 
Do you really mean to offer the astounding 
proposition that, because a man is attentive 
enough to prepare lemonade for his wife, 
he must, should his wife die, necessarily 
have poisoned her?’’ 

“Certainly, when he has been sent to put 
the poleon into the drink.”’ 

“And did any one see Mr. Young do 
that?’’ I asked contemptuously. 

“Yes. Coming unexpectedly into the 
room, the naid saw bim drep something 
out of a little bottle into a giass.”’ 

“And can you prove that the contents 
of the bottle were deadly?” 
Miss Garnett’s answer 
pletely by surprise, 

“T can,” she replied, ‘‘The bottle ia now 
in the hands of an analyst, and he has pro- 


toos ime com- 





mounced the contents to be deadly 
poison. 

For the first time doring our interview 
I began to think that Miss Garnett had 
really made « ee and yet how could 
she bave made it? as it likely that, if 
Mr. Young was the scoundrel sbe de- 
acribed hii to be, he would have left be- 
hind him the 9 of his guilt? 

“May I ask how the bottle came into 
your hands?’’ I saic. 

“In a very simple way. Mr. Young had 
a stall medicine-casa which he kept ip a 
cupboard in his room. On tbe morning he 
went into the town the maid was in this 
room, and saw a key lying on the floor, 
She picked it up, and was going to place it 
on a table, when she was suinmoned to the 
sick woman. Mrs. Young was in her /ast 
agony, and in the confusion which followed 
the servant forgot ali about the key. It 
has turned outto bethe key of the cup- 
board, When opened, we found the med- 
icine-case cuntaining the identical bottle 
from which the girl had seen her master 
drop something into the jemonade,”’ 

“Well, Miss Garnett,’ I said at last, 
“now that you have made this discovery 
what do you mean to do?”’ 

“What would you advise me to do?” she 
asked. 

“Say nothing more about it,’’ I returned, 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

“What! she exclaimed. ‘Do you ad- 
vise me to leave that poor woman up- 
avenged? That surely cannot he right! I 
tell you, as I stood in her room, by the bed 
on which she died, everything seemed as 
clear to me as if 1 had seen it. I saw the 

vr paie face, I heard her piteous moana, 
P’shuddered as Isaw nim with deliberate 
cruelty _ on her the drink he knew 
would kill ber, Ob, poor soul—poor 
murdered innocent! Is she to die and no 
one be brought to justice? Is that villain 
to enjoy the fruits of his crime? No! I 
swore then, standing by her bed, that I 
would avenge her wrongs—and 1 will 
keep my oath!” 

As Miss Gernett spoke, ber eyes flashed 
and her voice tremnvled with indignation. 
Was it a presentinent of coming evil, was 
it a doubt in ny own mind of Mr, Young’s 
guilt, whicb prevented me from sympa- 
thizing with ber? I do nct know; but 
with an earnestness which [ had never 
shown before 1 now implored her to leave 
the matter alone, 

“You are entering on a task the respon- 
sibilities of which you cannot wholly un- 
derstand,’’ I said. “Even supposing you 
are right, and the man is the villain you 
believe hitn to be, who made you the 
avenger ot blood? [ entreat you to let me 
turn you aside from this purpose before it 
is too jate. [ feel certain that only evil 
will come of this, and some day you will 
bitterly repent what you have done, 
Justice will be doneto him, you may be 
sure; then let it come from soine othor 
hand than yours,”’ 

“Perhaps you are + said Miss Gar- 
nett slowly. “I wish 1 had consuited you 
before; but you angered me at our last in- 
terview, aud now your advice coines too 
lave,” 

“Too late, Miss Garnett?”’ 

“Yea, too late. My information is 
already in the bands of the police, anda 
warrant has been issued for his apprehen- 
sion.”’ 

Before { could say anything to express 
my consternation at the precipitancy witn 
which Miss Garnett had acted, there was a 
sharp rap at tny door, I made a move- 
inent to ring for my clerk to say that 1 
could not possibly see any one, when I 
was ar. ested Ly hearing a voice t thought 
1 recognized say— 

“It he is engay‘ed with Miss Garnett, he 
wili see me, It isin accordance with Miss 
Garnett’s instructions that I am here now.” 

I looked inquiringly towards my client. 

“Yos, we must see him,’ she said, “I 
told him to find me wherever [ was, as 
soon as he discovered anything of itn- 
portance. Itis Mr. Brown the detective.” 

I had occasionally met Brown in a busi- 
ness way. He wasa man generally to be 
relied on, although by no means infallible. 
Miss Garnett turned eagerly towards him 
as he entered the room, 

“Well,”? she said, “have vou made any 
further discovery?” 

‘““Yes,’’ returned the detective. 

“Of importance?”’ 

‘*Possibly.” 

He looked at Miss Garnett with a little 
curiosity as he spoke, and for a moment it 
struck me unppleasantly that there was 
coinpassion also, But the idea was so pre- 
posterous that { aismissed it atonce. Why 
on earth should Brown the detective feel 
sorry for Miss Garnett? 

‘Do you really believe that a nurder has 
been committed?” | asked bitin. 

**] have no doubt about it,’’ he replied. 

‘‘And pray what is your last discovery?” 

“That hangs on a question of identity,” 
he returned. ‘I think, Mis, Garnett, you 
have never seen this man Young?’’ 

‘*Never.’’ 

“Ah, I thought not! 
see bium,”’ 

“1 would rather do nothing of the kind,” 
said Miss Garnett. “I could not possibly 
identify bim—if you mean me to do that 
Where is he?”’ 

‘He is at present in prison,"’ 

‘In prison?’”’ Lechoed. ‘Where?’ 

“In thistown. He was arrested in Liv- 
erpool two days ago.”’ 

“And why do you wish Miss Garnett to 
see him?’ I asked. 

“Merely to settie a question of identity.” 

As Miss Garnett bad never seen Mr. 
Young, it was not difficult for me to divine 
that he was supposed to have been known 
at sone tine by a different name, and that 
Miss Garnett might have met bim. 


I must ask you to 


| Garnett, “that you shouid have 


“7 trust it will not inconvenience you to 
accompany me now?” said the detective, 
turning to her. 

For the first time during our interview 
Miss Garnett spoke in her usual tone and 
manner as she answered— 

“Certainly it will inconvenience me; and 
I haven't the least intention of accom- 
panying you.” She drew herself up, 
threw back her head, and evidentiy con- 
sidered the matter settled, 

‘Having gone so far in the matter,’’ I re- 
marked, “I wonder you do notgo on to 
theend. Surely you are not deferred from 
your object by the mere prospect of being 
called upun to stand fave to face with the 
man whom you have been so determined 
to bring to justice?”’ 

She looked at me reproachfully. 

“IT have done wrong,” she admitted—'"I 
know that. Is it very generous of you to 
force upon me a knowledge of my error?’’ 

“Forgive me!”’ I said humbly. ‘My re- 
mark was ungenerous. But it seems to me 
~ ought tosee the man. Probably Mr. 

rown is wrong in bis supposition that 

ou are acquainted with him, and in prov- 

ng him wrong you may dothe prisoner a 
service,” 

I made this suggestion in all honesty of 
purpose, Could Thee foreseen the result, 
1 would rather have lost my right hand 
than give such fatal advice. 

“If pn think that,’ said Miss Garnett, 
“I will accompany Mr. Brown at once.” 

We all rose to leave ths room. As Miss 
Garnett passed out, the detective lingered 
for a moment to speak to me. 

“Your sister lives here, does she not?” 
was his very unexpected question. 

“What has my sister todo with the at. 
fair?”’ 

“She is able to establish the identity «t 
the prisoner,’’ returned the detective. 

I had never liked the affair; I tiked it 
less than ever now. When we called for 
my sister, we found her ready waiting for 
us, 

“{ have already informed Miss Wilkins 
that we shall require her services,’’ Mr. 
Brown observed to me. 

Then, without further explanation, we 
started for the prison. 

Arrived there, we were shown into a 
room. There was one occupant, a woman, 
who sat at the farther end of it. She was 
so closely veiled that it was iimpossible to 
distinguish her features. When we en- 
tered, I fancied she nade a movement as it 
to rise, but ata sign from Brown sbe re. 
sumed her seat. The detective then ieft 
ua 

We were all more or less uncomfortavie, 
Miss Garnett felt that but for her the 
murder would never have been discovered, 
and did not at all relish the position of 
being the prisoner’s first accuser. 

Let him be guilty or not guilty, she bad 
taken a a | she would have retracted, 
The bravest might well shrink from the 
sense of responsibility which lay on her 
sooulders, 


My sister, 1 think, was in mortal dread . 


lest she might be locked up for contewpt 
of court through failure toe identity the 
prisoner, and, like most of ber surround. 
ings that it wasali sue could do to keep 
from tears, 

As to myself, it was a feeling of intense 
repugnance that [ looked forward to meet- 
ing a8 a suspected criminal the man whom 
I had last viewed with such intense coim- 

ion. When I was not thinking of bim, 

looked at the veiled woman, and vaguely 

wondered who she was and why she should 
be in that room. 

At last we heard footsteps and the faint 
murmur of voices outside, 

We none of us spoke, but anxiously 
watched the door. It opened, and there on 
the threshold appeared Miss Garnett’s 
tenant, 

He looked baggard and worn, but I had 
time to notice nothing turther—my atten- 
tion was entirely directed to Miss Garnett. 
She had taken a few steps forward, every 
vestige of color gone trom her tresh 
healthy face. 

“Robert,” she exclaimed, with trembling 
lips, “what has brought you here?” 

I turned to wy sister for some explana- 
tion. Sune looked scarcely less agitated 
than Miss Garnett. 

“What is it?” 1 asked. 

“Can’t you understand?” returned my 
sister. ‘That is Robert Garnett, the man 
she ought to have married fifteen years 
ago. 

A sound of a heavy fall was heard from 
the other end of the room. Turning my 
eyes in that direction, I saw that the veiled 
wowan was lying in a heap on the floor, 

At the same moment I heard some one 
outside say, ‘There, that will do!” the man 
I believed tobe Mr. Young disappeared, 
and the detective entered tne room, care- 
fully shutting the door behisd him, 

Perhaps there can be no more ein- 
barrassing position for a man than to find 
himself with two women on the verge ot 
bysterics on one side of bim and one in a 
dead faint ov the other. 

I looked sngrily at the detective as he 
caine in, for 1 felt that he was responsible 
for the unpleasantness ot my situation. 

“IT am sorry,” be said, addressing Miss 
been so 
discom posed; but it was necessary to prove 
the identity of the prisoner, and I think it 
has been done effectually.” 

While speaking he had gone up to the 
fallen woman. y sister and Miss Garnett 
went to his assisiance. They raised ber 
and put berona chair; she s00n opened 
her eyes. 

Bad = better sane sail Brown. 
“Hui not speak—I wiil tell all tia 
need be told.”’ a . 

Now that her veil was removed | sorn- 





tized carefully the features of the strange 
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woman. In spiteof her ——- poe 
she struck me as being singularly hand- 
some, . 

My sister has since told me that the etart- 
ling events which were taking place about 
ine must have unsettied my judgment, and 
that the woman had no pretensions to 
beauty; still [ feel inclined to adhere tomy 
original opinion, 

“T have a strange story to tell you, Miss 
Garnett,” said the detective. 

“Then do you not think,” I interrupted, 
“it bad better be reserved for some more 
fitting time?’’ 

1 telt convinoed that painful disclosures 
were about to be nade, and I was anxious 
Miss Garnett should be spared; but my 
client settled the matter in her usual de- 
cided way. 

“If the disciosures concern me,’’ she 
said, ‘and [ choose to bear them, I cannot 
see how there could be a more fitting time. 
As they don’t concern you, if you prefer to 
leave the room vou car.”’ 

Curiosity, we all know, isa female pre- 
rogative. 1 was not in the least curious, 
still, when something very remarkable 
was about to be told, I do not suppose any 
inan would have deliberately foregone the 
chance of hearing it. I did not leave the 
rool, 

Both Miss Garnett and my sister bad by 
this time got over their inclination to go 
into hysterics: they stood, one on each side 
of the strange woman, chafing her cold 
hands, The latter made an atteinpt to free 
her hands, but she was too weak. 

‘Now, then, proceed with your barrow- 
ing tale,’’ said Miss Garnett. 

She spoke in a hard, high voice; but I, 
who Knew her well, knew that it was only 
an imitation of her usual tones; I saw, also, 
that her hands, when she paused for a .no- 
ment in her occupation of chafing those of 
the strange woman, trembled vivientiy. 

“I think,’’? began the detective, “I nave 
established the question of identity. You 
have all three recognized as Robert Gar- 
nett the man whom you, Mr. Wilkins, 
have known as Young, Miss Garnett’s ten- 
ant, 

In spite of a strong effort to control ber- 
self, a low groan burst from Miss Garnett’s 
lips, 

“Yes,’’ continued Brown, “1 Lave found 
out his history pretty completely. I have 
traced him back about a year before the 
time of bis arrival at the Gray House, when 
he was in the South of England, and about 
to be married to Miss Sara Tristram. He 
was in the Indian Civil Service. I got some 
particulars ot his Indian career, [ found 
that his appointment bad been secured to 
him through the patronage ofa Mr, Gar- 
nett. Making inquiries about this Mr. 
Garnett, I found that bis nephew had mys- 
teriously disappeared on the eve of his 
inarriage, about the same time that the 
Civil Service gained a new member, I 
then set to work to discover the reasons fur 
tue nephew's appearance,” 

The detective here broke off in his narra- 
tive, as the strange woman had fainted 
again. 

I took the opportunity of saying to him: 

“Your story, 80 far as I can make out, 
principally concerns Miss Garnett. May I 
ask why this unfortunate invalid should ve 
forced to stay here and to listen to disclos- 
ures which cannot concern ber ?” 

“Pardon ime,” said the detective, “but 
they concern her very clesely. She seems 
better, 80 I can continue. Two days ago 
Garnett was arrested in her house, She 
knew nothing about the crime, and was 
brought down here under the impression 
that she was to identify a very difterent 
criminal,”’ 

‘*W hat was he doing in her Louse ?”’ de- 
mnanded Miss Garnett sharply. 

“He was trying to persuade her to go to 
America with bim,” replied Brown. “He 
had known her for many years—he knew 
her at the time he was ongaged to marry 
you, Miss Garnett. He made a promise of 
inarriage, he betrayed her, and, when she 
at last discovered his engagement to you, 
she went to your father anu told bim all.” 

As he spoke, my sister and Miss Garnett 
each dropped the hand she was clating, 
and moved away from the woman. A faint 
color overspread her face. The detective 
Siniled a little, but went on, 

“The elder Mr. Garnett proved the truth 
of her story, had an angry interview with 
his nephew, requested him to leave the 
neighborhood at once and for ever, and to 
give up the name he had so disgraced. His 
terins were acceded to, and Robert Garnett 
became Robert Young. 

“That will do,” said Miss Garnett, in a 
weak voice. ‘J have heard enough.” 
She put out her band to me. ‘Mr. 
Wilkins, please take ine away from this 
horrible place,’’ 

I drew her band within my arm and led 
both her and my sister from the room. 
Neither of tbein cast one glance of com: 
passion on or said one pitying word to 

tobert Garnett’s first victim. 


2 * * * * * 


During the next few weeks I saw 
little of Miss Garnett. 
irom my sister, 

fue triend who bad sympathized with: 
Lerin the first trial of her life was now 
called upon to comfort her in this last one, 

“My beart bleeds for ber,’’ said ny sister 
to me one day. “She feels it terribly. 
She loved him dearly—indeed I think she 
has never ceased to love him, And now 
to find out his real character, and to know 
that by her instrumentality be bas been 
brought to judginent, is more than she cau 
bear.” 

‘Poor soul!” I murmured. 

And I asked myselt was it by chance 


but 
I heard of her olten 


that this crime hud been discovered by the | 


instrumentality of the two women whom 
le bad so cruelly deceived? 





| his approval. 
twice a year traveled to London and the | 
towns —— England tor | 

ady continued to. 


| orders; and the old 


When we ain in our youth, do we 
at the same time the instruments 
will punish us hereafter? 

Brown explained to me more fully the 
history of Robert Garnett’s career. 

The woman be ru:ned was the daughter 
ofa tradesman in the neighboring town, 
He had become engaged to bis cousin 

rincipally because she hed a fortune and 

ehad none. He had never intended tw 
ive up bis conaection with Mary Kemble, 
hen she upbraided him for his engage- 
ment t» his cousin, he explained bis inten 
tions, and was surprised to find that she 
did not agree with his views, Badly as he 
had treated her, the girl was fond of him, 
and when she hau prevented his marriagé 
she was ready to forgive him. 

The one redeeining point in his charac- 
ter was that, as far as in bim lay, he re- 
turned the girl’s affection. 

He corresponded with her alter he went 
to India, and I believe, had be been rich, 
would have married her. Itl-health after 
some years obliged vim to throw up his 
Indian appointment, and he returued to 
this country. 

He bad not served long enough for a 
peusion, and his prospects were very low. 

About this time he viade the acquaintance 
ot Sara Tristram, and succeeded in per- 
suading her to be his wife. I do not sup- 
pose he married ber with the intention of 
murde6ring her—few crimes are premed- 
itated so long—but the idea inust have oc- 
curred to him very sbortly after his 
tnarriage. 

On the death of his unfortunate wile, and 
atter he had secured her property, he went 
to Liverpool, where Mary Kemble was 
living, and asked her to marry him. It 
was in her bouse he was seized. 

Of the trial | need say but little. It was 
the celebrated case of the time, It resulted 
in a verdict of “Not guilty.” ‘There was 
no moral doubi that the man had poisoned 
his wife, but there was a want of proof, 
Still the law that acquitted him was 
just. Better ten guilty men should escape 
than one innocent suffer! 

But, though he escaped the hanginan’s 
hands, he did not escape the punishment 
of his sin. 1 saw him taken from the court. 
He was strongly guarded, for pepater Se 
dignation ran bigb against bim. ells and 
curses resounded on all sides as a savage 
crowd tried to torce their waytohim. 1 
caught a glimpse of his face—it was livid 
with tear. 

Some vears after his trial I went to a 
inenagerie, ASa® member of the Society 
tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
I had been requested to watch the r- 
formance of a celebrated lion-tamer, The 
society wisbed to interfere to stop the bar- 
barous treatment to which the wild beasts 
were subjected. A stir among the crowd 
told me that the performance was about to 
begin. I was standing close uncer a cage 
in which were three or four lionesses, A 
sinall door at the back was quick!y opened 
and shut, and the lion-tamer stood among 
them, 

Hie was a tall well-made man dressed en- 
tirely in black. The light fel! on his face 
as he entered—I knew him at once, I 
stepped bvack, and alinost unconsciously 
said his name aloud, 

He wust have heard me, for I saw a 
change come over him, There was the 
same look I had seen when he had been 
hurried from the court-house—a look of 
abject ghastly fear. Did he hear again the 
yells of the mob? I know not, but be 
must have recognized the yells of still more 
terrible import which now burst on his 
ears. 

It was only a moment of indecision, but 
it was fatal to him. There was a rush of 
the savage beasts mad with rage, a short 
struggle, and he was down among them, 
He uttered a fsw wiid cries for heip, and 
then nothing was heard but the growling 
ot his voctors, 

When his mangled remains were at last 
dragged away, there was but litt.e left by 
which w identify Robert Garnett; and yet 
the tears which are shed by a woman only 
over ber first love fell on that ghastly 
form. 

Mary Kermble had followed him faith- 
fuily to the last. It was she who told me 
how the money he had acquired so pvadly 
had been soon lost in unlucky speculs- 
tions. He wandered about with the mark 
of Cain on his brow, and at last took to the 
work which cost him bis life, 

Miss Garnett never beard of bis tragic 
end; and she is not likely to take upon her- 
self again the office of private detective, I 
see her often; I admire her immensely, 
aud I believe she has nade up her mind to 
marry ine. I expect every day to see ber 
arrive with the license in her band, and to 
be marched off to the nearest church im- 
mediately. Ido not in the least want to 
yet married; but, when a woman insists, 
how can aman refuse? 

_—— 


MustTarp.—Prior to the date of about 
1720 there was no such luxury as mustard 
in its present form at our tables. At that 
time the seed was coarsely pounded in a 


mortar, a8 coarsely separated from the in- | 


tegument, and in that rough state prepared 
tor use. In the year mentioned it occurred 
toan old woman of the name of Clements, 
residing in Durham, togrind the seea ina 
mill and pass it through the several pro- 
cesses which are resorted to in making 


| four from wheat. The secret she kept to 
| berself for many years, and, in the period 


of her exclusive possession of it supplied 
the principal parts of the kingdom, and, tn 
particular, the metropolis, with this ar- 
ticle. 
Mrs. Clements regularly 


principa 


George I. stamped it with fashion by | 


make a considerable amount of money. 
From this woman residing in Durham it 
acquired the name of “Durham Mustard.” 





PERFUMES AND POMADEN. 





Most of these and perhaps the best are 
made in France. During the season, trad- 
ers,o middle-men, go through the coun- 
try every day with wagons collecting flow- 
ers from the farins, for which they pay 
prices varying according to the extent of 
the crop and the demands of the market. 
Their fragrant load is burried to the near- 
est navutacturer, and delivered while the 
flowers are still fresh and crisp. It is nec- 
essary that the flowers should be gathered 
ic the morning as soon as sani ble 
after the dews of the preceding night have 
disappeared. In many cases, laboratories 
are erected on the flower-farm itself; and 
if the farm is of sufficient siz, this adds 
very much to the profits. 

Pomades are the commercial vehicle for 
absorbing and transporting the perfuines 
of the jonquil, tuberose, jasmine, and a few 
other species of flowers. A square traime, 
or chassis, of white wood, about twenty 
inches by thirty inches in size, is set with a 
pane of strong p late-glass, On each side 
of the glass is spread a thin, even layer ot 
grease, which has been purified and re- 
fined. Thus prepared, the frames are 
piled up in ranks six or seven feet high, to 
await the season of each special tlower. 
When the blossoms arrive, the petals are 
picked from the stem—the pistils and 
stamens being discarded—and laid so as to 
cover the grease in each frame. These be- 
ing again piled so as to rest upon their 
wooden edges, which fit closely together, 
there is formed a series of tight chambers, 
the floors and ceilings of which are of 
grease, exposed to the perfume otf the 
flower-leaves within. The grease absorbs 
the perfume; the spent flowers are removed 
daily, and fresn ones supplied; and this 
process goes on froin two to four or five 
months, according to the desired strength 
of the pomade, which, when sufficiently 
charged with ays amg is taken from the 

lass with a wide thin spatula, and packed 

n tin cans for export, By these methods, 
the delicate odors of flowers are extracted 
and retained for transport to distant mar- 
kets, where, being treated with alcohol, 
they yield their rfume to that stronger 
vehicle, and produce the floral waters and 
extracts of comierce, Coarser pomades 
are made by boiling the flowers in the 
grease and subjecting the residue to pres- 
sure, The spent pomades are used for 
toilet purposes and in the tmanufacture of 
fine soapn, 

The process of preparing perfumed oils 
involves the game principle, except that, 
instead of solid grease, supertine olive oil 
is used. With this oil, pieces of coarse cot- 
ton fabric are saturated, which are then 
spread upon wire-netting stretched in 
wooden frames about three feet by four 
feet in size. The flowers ure spread upon 
the saturated cloths, and the frames piled 
one above the other, so that the perfume of 
the flowers is absorbed as in the previous 
process, 

Essences and ‘flower-waters’ are produc- 
ed by ordinary distillation, in which the 
flowers are boiled with water in large 
alemmbics. The vapor carries off the per- 
tume, and is condensed in adjoining copper 
tanks, like ordinary spirits, 

Some of the retorts used for this purpose 
are of sufficient sizs to receive at once half 
a ton of fresh flowers with the requisite 
¥ ater for their distillation. When ‘tlower- 
waters’ are to be produced, alcohol is usd 
in the distilling tank to receive tho per- 
fumes. By skilful combinations of the 
perfumes of different flowers, sometiuies 
with the addition of chemicals, a large 
variety of handkerchief extracts, such us 
‘Patchouli,” ‘Jockey Club,’ ‘West End,’ 
ete., are produced, 

spoisiabaigililien sito a 


Tue Tosacco PIPE.—The Chinese use a 
handsome little water pipe made entirely 
of brass or silver, 1t is all in one piece ex- 
cept the bow! and neck, which is merely a 
tube with an upper chamber for the to- 
bacco. The merest pinch of long-cut to- 
bacoo fills the bow], and one filling is on!v 
«xpected to provide one or two whifls, 
The body of the pipe contains a neat res- 
ervoir for tobacco, 

The long, clawlike nails of the Celestial 
are used as deftiy as w pair of tweezers in 
teeling in this little box tor a pinch of to 
bacco. Long strips of prepared paper 
are used for lighting. This paper burns 
slowly, and when required tor lighting 
the pipe itis blown intoa flame by & pe- 
culiar puff, 

Any Celestial, man, w twan, or child, 
can produce this flaine with a single puff, 
but an Aimerican acquires the same ability 
only by considerable practice. A® each 
tilling produces only acoup!6of puts, the | 
pipe has to be refilled over and over again | 
to obtain satisfaction, 

Every time a pinch is sinoked the rem 
nant is blown out by lilting the tube and | 
blowing vigorously through it frouy the | 

lowerend, The rapidity with whicia de- 

votes of this pipe fills it, puffs the paper 
| into a flame, lignts the tobacco, blows the 
| paper out again, lifts the tube, blows out 
| the refuse, filia it again, etc., is quite @ re- 
| markable performance, 





The common Chinaman usesa pipe of 
primitive pattern, merely a sender point 
of bainboo, with a hole bored in the side 
near the clossd end. A pinch of tobaceo is 
| Jaid on this hole, and affords one or two 
| whifls, 

—<- o« —- ss... - 

For one man who sincerely — our 
| misfortunes, there are a thousand who sin- 
cerely bate our succes*, 


re 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A good s is toidin the London papers 
of a why & pointed candidate, who, 
after affectionately kissing and praising an 
assortment of eleven children and marvel- 
ling much at the resemblance they bore to 
a matronly lady, who blushed the while, 
then requested, with a by-the-way air, that 
she would mention to her husband that 
Mr. So and So had called. “Alas, good 
sir,” quoth the lady, ‘I have no busband!”’ 
‘*‘But these children, nadam; you are suroe- 
ly nota widow?” ‘1 fear you were mis- 
taken, sir, when you firstcame up. These 
are not my children; this is an orphan asy- 
lum!”’ 


A French investigator has come to the 
conclusion from his researches that women 
have a larger proportion o! brown eyes 
than men. He also finds that when beth 
parents have eyes of the like color, the 
chances are 88 to 12 that their children who 
arrive at the age of ten years (when the 
color of their eyes ia fixed) will have eyes 
of the same color. When the parents have 
eyes of different colors, the chances are 55 
to 45 in favor of brown as inst blue or 
grey eyes in the children. He is also of 
opinion that the health of the brunette type 
is, as a rule, superior to that of the blonde 
type. 

A new kind of outrage is being perpe- 
trated in Detroit. Rascals mingle in crowds 
on the streets and throw a mixture of oil, 
lampblack and other ingredients on well- 
dressed people. Girls employed in the 
lar retail dry goods stores have been 

icked out for especial objects of persecu- 
ion, and, since the stores have begun 
keeping open nights for the holiday trade, 
the young women have been subjected to 
insult on their way home. In addition to 
having their garments spattered with the 
mixture, they have been pinched, and ef- 
forts in some cases have been made to cut 
off their hair. 


Three boys, arrested for petit larceny in 
Washington, Mo., were found guilty and 
punisbed in a manner that will firmly im- 
press the occasion on their minds. They 
belonged to good families, and the judge 
on that account imposed only a nominal 
fine, on condition that the parents would 
publicly flog the boys in the Court House 
Square. The fathers agreed, and about 
1000 people assembled on the square and 
saw the fathers carry out the agreement. 
All the schools gave a recess, and the 
children were invited to be present and 
profit by the moral. The children were 
marshalled by their teachers, One of the 
culprits s the drubbing without a mur- 
mur, but itis said the yells of the others 
could be heard two blocks away. 


A Buffalo milkman who wears a five- 
cent piece asa watch charm 18 quoted as 
saying, in explanation: “Over a year ago | 
took this nickel, which was then beauti- 
tully gold plated, as a 8) gold piece, in 
payment of a bill. As soon as I detected 
the fraud I took it back to the woman who 
pa it on me, but she refused to make 
t good. So lI fastened it to my watch 
chain and kept on eupplying her with milk. 
But now every day i make her quart one- 
fourth water, and once a week I credit her 
with one-fourth the amount of ber milk 
bill. When the sam total standing to her 
credit is $4.95 she shall have pure milk 
once more,and not until then. She knows 
the milk is watered, but whenever she 
shows an inclination to complain I vandle 
the nickel and say that my milk is as ‘pure 
as gold.’ That settles it.” 


Beginning his eighty-third year, M. Fer- 
Cinand de Lesseps can look around and 
see but very tew men of anything like 
equal eminence who are as old as he is, 
The German Emperor is 90; Dr. Dollinger 
is 88; Moltke and Bancroft, the historian, 
are each 87; Kossuth is 8), and Prof+ssor 
Owen is 83, but it is not easy to extend the 


list. Yetit is astonishing to note the large 
number of living great men who have 
passed the ordinary ‘imil of human life, 
Of sovereigns, tre Pope is 77, but King 
William ot the Netheriands is weil on in 


his 71st year. Of statesmen, Mr. (rladstone 
is 79, Mr. Bright is 76, Princes Bistnarck is 
72, M. Jules Grevy is 74, M. Leon Say and 
M. Leroyer are each 71, Lord Selborne is 
75 and Lord Granville is 72. Of generals, 
McMahon is 79%, Lebosut is 78 and Bazeine 





76. Of poets, Lord Tennyson i# 78, Mr. 
Browning is 75 and Dr. Wendell Holmes 
is 78 Of musicians, Verdiis 73. Of engi- 
neers, Lord Armstrong is77 and Sir John 
Hawkshaw is 76. Of painters, Meissonier 
is 72; and, finatly, of showmen, Barnum is 
77. Perhaps, however, M. Chevreul. the 
French chemist, who is tairly asterted on 
his one hundredth and second vear, ouglit 


| not to be omitted, 


———P << 
We are rich only through what we give, 
and poor only through whit we refuse, 
——— 


SHe.—Whoat a gorgeous sunset, Mr. 
Sampson? Whetaglory of color in the 
brilliant yellow and flaming crimson of 
those piled-up CoOnde aualiin the p 
wreen of the fertile tielda and voicei:ss 
woods! He (4 young tan of correct 
taste)—Ye+rs, but don’t you think, M iss 
Clara, that it is a trifle loud. 

- —<_ - —-_ 

UNITED we #tend,divided we tall. When 
aian loess this hair b@tell< in hissown os 
teem. Use Warner's Log-Cabin Seslpine 


and you can bare your head with pride. 
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SALLY AND WINK-EYE. 








BY CACTUS. 





YALLY! Sally! 

Sally was out among the fowlsin the 
court, in the midst of all the glad, 
happy stir of farm life in surmwer time. 

o what is it, Benny ?’’ was the small 
maiden response, and round from the 
way of the ae came Benny bimseelf, a 
sturdy boy of eight, with fun and mischiet 
enough in his eyes tor ten boys, 

“Guews what I’ve found in the bay-loft,”’ 
said he, 

“Ou! Tean’t guess—tell ine,”’ returned 
Sally, her pretty dark face flushing in its 
eagerness, * 

*Can’t! 1 believe girls are made up of 
can’t. Well, then, that sly old Judy bas 
her kivtens up there,” 

* Obl” Down went the seed-basket, 
whereupon a wighty game of catch-who- 
can wenton among the fowls, while away 
went tne iittle girl, like one of the nimble 
hares out of the copse behind the house, 

“)'d fly,” shouted Benny after her. 

* You know you wouldn’tif you had no 
wings,’’ cane back to him, full of silvery 
laughter; and then Sally was awong the 
farin buildings, in tie stable, and climbing 
upthe ladder into the bay-lolt, like a very 
kitten herself for swiltness, 

Yes, there was Judy, the tabby old 
mother, and her tive kittens, not so tiny 
éither, for they could wink and blink as 
pertly as their mother, especially one black 
ball, which winked so sauocily at Sally that 
it fairly won her heart, 

“Ob! you dear little Wink-eye; that 
shall be your name,” said the bappy child, 
fond.ing the small smutty mortal, till her 
tender little heart fairly went out to It. 

“And I’il ask mother to let ine keep you 
for my own, I will—yes, I will,’’ so sbe 
soliioquised, thoughts and worda flowing 
together, nursing wee Wink-eye the while, 
and making her way to the ladder, 

But no, there was no ladder there; no, 
the ladder was gone; it was a mercy that 
Sally and her smutty darling did not fall 
helte -skelter to the ground, and break 
their bones, 

‘Now, that’s Benny up to bis tricks,” 
quoth she, Knowing bim of old as # prac- 
tical joker; and Sally ealled, “Benny!” til 
old Traveller, her father’s horse below, 
pricked up bis ears, and whinnied a call 
jor the prankish boy as well, 

But no Benny came—no sound or foot- 
fail answered, tor, in truth, everybody was 
out busy in the orcbard, and the farin was 
le!t to take care of iteelt. 

‘‘Ben—ny! Ben—ny!’’ screamed Sally, 
in her shrill treble, with the forlorn bope 
that he might be hiding somewhere near, 
he and the ladder together. 

But only the echoes which lurked by the 
river answered her, while all the glad 
happy life jlaughbed and sang out of doors, 
At firet the sinuil maiden laughed herself, 
aud tancied that the blackbird in the elm- 
trees by the river knew that she was a 
prisoner somewhere, for it seeined to say— 

“Where are you?) Where are you?” 

And the wood-pigeons answered— 

“Weknuow., We know,” 

But as time went on, and there came no 
rescuer to the small prisuner, she felt that 
it was no laughing matter to be shut up 
there when they »auted her in the bouse; 
and, besides, she had promised herself a 
nice romp among the bay when her work 
waa done, ‘Thus mnusing over her unbappy 
fate, she thought fittoery, and Wink-eye 
licked away her tears as tondly as if she 
had known her all her life, and then she 
fell asleep, fn this Wink-eye kept her 
company; ib fact, they all sneozed and 
slept, while the nics bad a tine time of It, 
all through that long sunstiny morning, 
with their evemies asieep. And didn’t 
Benny, down in the hay tield, laugh in his 
sieeve over his little trick! Yes, he did, 
teasing boy. 

“Sally! Sally!’’ 

It was hard upon sundown when Benny 
called thus, for the second time that day, 

“Yes, mother.’’ The startled little sleeper 
thought it was morning, she in herown 
smalt bed, and her motber calling her to 
get up. 

A werry laugh rippled up to her—not 
her mother’s. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say you've 
been up there ali the day, dawdling with 
those kittens?’’ quoth Benny from below, 
with a boy's disdain, 

**T couldn’t come down.” Sally was haif 
dazed and ready to cry. Sh@ was but six 
years ola, you know. 

“Not get down! Why not?” 

“The ladder was pone,” Sally was peer- 
ing down at him into the dusky spacs 
where the ladder ought to be, 

“Nousense! bere’s the ladder all right’’ 

“Tt wasn’t all right just now,’’ dissented 
Sally. 

“Pooh! your girl’s eves couldn't se. it, 
And haven't you been down to dinner?” 

“Na” 

“Nor yet to tea?” 

“No,” 

“Well, you are a duffer?”’ 

With this elegant speech be stretebed up 
his hands, endorsing it by “Come along, 
old lady,” meeting ber half-way up the lad- 
der, and piloting ber down, ber and the 
new-found treasure, Wink-eye. 

“Well, you remiud me of that old fellow 
who slept a hundred years, and thought it 
was only a day,’’ langbed he, as the child 
blinked her eyes and looked bewildered, 
straying through the yard to the house, 
ainong the red sunbeams, 





All tnis happened when Wink was 
introduced into society, and anon Wat 
a well-grown kitten, Sally’s bosom friend 
and confidant; many a pleasant rainble did 
they have together in the copse, stretching 
down to where the river rushed gurgling 
on to the rapids, 

Woe to the miniature rafts of timber 
which Benny cut and sent down here ail 
summer time, — them with a pole 
from the bank, and landing them above 
the tumult of the eddying rapids. The 
copse, where he felled his sticks, and called 
them timber, was the Black Forest of his 
imagination, and the rushing river flowin 
therefrom the Rhine or the Danube. H 
geography was a soimnewhat jumbled up 
affair in bis prankish young bead. But he 
saw it all in his wind'’s eye, the mighty 
felling and lading,tbe rafts drifting througb 
the long days on the great solemn river, 
then the shipping for widespreading voy- 
ages, Ab! yes, Benny enacted it all io 
miniature the whole suwmer tbrough. 
But who would have thought that this 
wuuld lead to a tragedy which the boy re- 
inet bered till bis dying day? 

“Ho, ho! the jolly cargo!’ with a weak 
dissentient mew. This is how it began, 
while the sunshine laughed as i( no weak- 
ling was bei.og tortured. A shout rang out 
from the teasing boy, as Sally ran down to 
the river’s brink at the cry of her darling. 
Tvere floated the rait among the starry 
sunbeains on the river, and wee Wink-eye 
standing out in black relief thereon, mew- 
ing in kittenish terror, her pretty red 
mouth a marvel of entreaty. Benny was 
ontbe bank with his guiding-pole, steer- 
ing and laughing to bis heart’s content, 
while Jack King, said to be the worst boy 
In the place, was on the opposite bank, and 
—— almost from ear to ear. 

“Ob, Benny! bow can you?’ screamed 

oor little Sally, at the perilous situation of 

er darling. 

“How can I? Why, ‘tis the grandest 
moment of her life,” returved Benny, 
winking across the river at Jack King, and 
allowing the raft to float atthe will of the 
river, as if in daring. 

Ab! there! there! It is out in the beart 
of the river, beyond the reach of the ,uid- 
ing-pole, drifting, drifting with wild haste 
toward the rapids. it was pitiful to hear 
wee, wailing kitten, scudding on to her 
doom, ber eyes turned towards her inis- 
tress, her red mouth pleading, pleading! 

“Oh! Benny, sve'll be drowned!’’ scream- 
ed Sally. 

“Nonsense!"’ said he; ‘I shall catch her 
up again,”’ 

But no; the river willed it otherwise; the 
raft was in the beart of the stream, the 
small four-footed navigator was bevond the 
reach of either boy, and hasting to the rap- 
ids. Now, Benny, save ber if you can! 

The raft went swirling round, The eddy 
had caught it, as it had caught many a raft 
of timber ere now, but no dear little life 
bad gone out with these wreckages, 

Al! ab! Wee Wink-eye, though only a 
kitten, sees the danger that is coming; two 
little paws are outstretched to Sally, and 
anon the wild waters are battling with the 
raft. Nowa black spot is in the foaming 
water, and Sally sees no inore. She leaps 
to the rescue; poor, little ill-advised mai- 
den, with only her six vears of experience, 
and ber loving /ittle heart to guide her. 
Sne is among the rapids, tossed hither and 
thither; that is all. She will never reach 

r Winvk-eye—she is hurtling on to the 
erce failing waters, her red tongue plead- 
ing no more, And Sally; will no one save 
her? Where are the boys—Renny and 
Jack King? 

Benny has rushed wildly to the house 
for help; but Jack, who can swim like a 
tish, is nobly beatin); his way to the little 
wails. He reaches Saliy, but the boy’s 
strength is not equal to his brave, true 
heart. The rapids seem to laugh at his 
puny weakness. A man rescues them 
both, sinall, sodden, senseless Sully, to be 
borne to ber mother; but as for Jack, be 
shook hbiinself jike a dog, and said ’twas 
only fun, if the little girl was saved, but it 
was no fun tor poor lost Wink-eye, nor tor 
her mistress, when she awoke the next 
morning, and that which had happened 
oame to her like a sad, sad dreain, 

“Sally! Sally!’ called Benny up the 
stairs, as she thought sorrowfully thereof, 

*Yes;’’ a pitiful little yes it was. I am 
not sure that the mite was not crying softly 
to berselt. 

‘Here's a lady waiting to see you.”’ 

“A lady?” 

‘“Yoa; a lady from over the water.” 

There was a giad ring in Benny’s voice— 
something pleasant in bis very whistlie—as 
he stood at the foot of the stairs, waiting tor 
his sister to comme down, 

“A lady ina hamper,” sbouted he pres- 
ently; and didu’t Silly come flying down 
the stairs then! 

No need to say who the lady was, with 
those little plaintive mews greeting the 
very sound of her dincing feet. A cry of 
joy, and Sally held in ber arms her own 
darling pet, come back to her from a watery 
grave. 

“Why, I brought her home last night, 
little Saliy, 1 did,’’ cried Jack King, peep- 
ing in at the kitchen door. ‘You see, a 
cat bas nine lives, and so has a kitten; and 
she got near to the rapids, but | see her, 
and coaxed, and calied her, and reached 
her with a stick.” 

“Ob! thenk you,” cried Sally; ‘‘you 
gan'’t be the worst boy in the place, you 
must be the best,” 

“And what can I be?’’ asked Benny. 

“I know what vou're going to be,” said 
Sally, “you're going to be kind to Wiaok- 
eye and ine.”’ ° 

“Well,”” promised Benny, “I'll never 
tease either ol you again.”’ 

“No; teasing teasavie things is rare fun,” 


observed Jack King, “‘but it don’t always 
end in fun.” 

“And teasing teasable things, as you put 
it, ien’t kingly,” remarked Sally’s father, 
coming into the kitchen, and hearing the 
boy’s words. 

“You're right there waster; there ain’t 
nothing crownified in teasing cats and little 
gela,” agreed the jad, with his bigh-sound- 
ing name. 

—_——> 


MATTIE’S TELEGRAM. 





BY 8. B. EDGOOMBE. 


H, please! I only want to send a 
() messagé. And bhere’s the money.”’ 

And then the little gir!, standing upon 
the very tips of her toes, tried bard to peep 
over the ledge ot the counter. 

Bot no; it wouldn’t do at all, which was 
very provoking. Mattie was far too short, 
even alter doing all this, to be aple to peep 
into the clerk’s face—or perbaps the counter 
iteelf was far too tall. 

Tiresome of the counter, to be sure! 

This, too, was precisely what Mattie her- 
selt thought. 

And then she knocked the tip of her 
pretty nose—imost uncomfortable, too— 
against the disagreeable ledge; and then 
she gave up even trying to stand on tip- 
toe, and let her money go rolling about on 
the office-floor in al] directions. 

“What's the iwatter?’”’ asked a gentle- 
man at that moment, witnessing her disas- 
ter, 

“Ob! I want to send a message,’’ came 
miserably, “but 1 can’t reach up, you see; 
and the clerk—stupid tellow!—won’t look 
down, as of course he ought to do; 80 be- 
ween the two of us 1 might every bit as 
well have remained at home.”’ 

“There! Tell me what you want to say,”’ 
caine pleasantly. ‘And give me your 
money, child, | won’t run away with 1t.”’ 

“Ou, it’s only ‘Come back, mother!’ ”’ 
came simply but earnestly. ‘It won’t cost 
roauch, it’s so short.’ And now, having 
met with a friend in need, Mattie was once 
more her own beautiful, merry little self. 

* You see, I’m left at home—mother’s 
gone away on a viait—and I’m muserable. 
Papa can’t be disturbed—on! how | wish 
be could! And the servants are all cross 
as two sticks, because the’ve nothing to do, 
I suppose, which isn’t my fault; and Miss 
Tibbs—tbat’s iny clever governess, you 
understand—is as stiff asa poker. Ani 80 
I couldn’t inanage to breathe at all, some- 
how—it was ali so stifling; and oft J came, 
I’ve run away, in fact.’’ 

“You don’t mean it!’’ 

‘‘] have, though. ‘here was nothing 
else to be done. Mother :must come back. 
1’1l make her!”’ 

“That’s nght. And where shall I send 
the message? What’s tbe address?” 

Mattie was evidently puzzied; and then 
a sudden light dawned upon her, 

“Why, address it to grandfather's, of 
course, It is sureto reach him. Every 
one knows bim!”’ 

“Allright. And who sends it?’’ 

“I do, of course. Why, what’s the use of 
even asking methat? It’s oni nonsense, 
I’m l—and of course I can’t be anybody 
else. Why, I thought you were going to 
help we,’ caine prettily and disappointed|y, 
“and there’s no message sent after all,” 

*You’re a tiresome child!’ exclaiined a 
woman’s voice at that moment, “Why, if 
you haven't nearly irightened me to death, 
running away from home in that fashion. 
Now, come along this moment, Mise 
Mattie, It’s a biessing that your mamma 
isn’t at home, or she would have been 
driven balt out of her mind by anxiety.” 

‘Bat I shouldn’t have been here then,’’ 
came sensibly; ‘‘and you’re only talking 
shocking vonsense, like every one, it 
seems to me, I've just been sending a 
telegraphic mnessage to her.’’ 

“Telegraphic wmossage!’’? echoed the 
nurse, angrily. ‘‘What a parcel of non- 
sense!”’ 

**But, ob, dear! It hasn’t gone at all,’’ 
came now, excitedly, ‘I’ve just been re- 
memnbered. Where are yecu—the gentile- 
wman [ mean—who promised to help me, 
and didn’t? Ob, there you are! Shank 
you. Now, send itatonce, please. There's 
all the money I’ve got.’’ 

“It isn’t half envugh,” be began, with a 
laugh. But Mattie’s mood had now sud- 
denly changed. The truth was that with 
her sense of loneliness and unhappiness 
because mother was away, and aiso her 
want of success at the post-office, she had 
lost her temper. 

** 1°ll send it myself, then,’’ caine hastily, 
aud proudly; and catching up from « desk 
near ber oue of the printed forms employed 
for such purposes, as she saw otbers doing, 
she took upa pen and began to write— 

** Come— Then suddenly laying 
down her pen, she sprang up. 

‘Provoking! If I baven’t made a blot as 
large as an apple! Here’s another printed 
paper, however. Start again, Mattie!” 

“Come back,’ she now wrote, in letiers 
abou an inch high, and nearly balf tie 
saine in breadtb. “Ob! 1 forgot to add 
‘mother.’ Stupid, of course. There! I’ve 
added it now,” 

lu less than a minute she had alighted 
froin the high stool upon which she had 
been perched; and then without more ado, 
a8 she couldn’t reach up so far, she threw 
her horribly written paper, in company 
with the money, straight in the face of the 
clerk. 

“Send it quickly,” she exclaimed, “The 
address is Grandfather’s, It’s all rigbt. 
Every one knows bhim;”’ aud she ran out of 
the office. 

But Mattie, now once more at home, was 








neither sad nor out of temper, 
Sbe bad carried her point, and mother, 


she was thoroughly convinced, would soon 
be here. 

“Miss Tibbs,” she exclaimed, on entering 
the hall-door, “what’s the matter?’’ 

“You’ve given me a fright,” came 
gravely. “And bere’satelegram for you, 
too. Tn afraid it contains bad news, 
Suall I open it?” 

“Certainly not. A telegrain! Why, it’s 
my own come back, I’m afraid. I thought 
the clerk looked stupid.” 

In this instance, however, it was Mattie 
herself who was acting 80 stupidly irom 
ay to end, 

nd then came a loud burst of delight. 
Mattie had already opened ber telegraphic 
message and read the enclosed words— 

‘Mother is co:ning.”’ 

“Well, now!"’ exclaimed the enchanted 
child, letting the penciled message fall 
upon the floor in her intense delight. 
“Wasn't it weil l sent that message? It's 
quite wonderful, I think, that mother 
answered so quickly.” 

And meanwhile the puzzied clerk was 
standing in the post-office, wonderlug what 
be was (o with tnose three big pennies, 

As mother, however, herself explained 
alterwards, Mattie’s telegrapbing venture 
bad been rather a novel one of ite kind. 
“Next time you telegraph, Mattie,’”’? she 
said, ‘don’t omit to give the address!”’ 








QUILL PENS.—When quill pens were 
introduced i# not exactly known. In the 
writings of Isidore, who died in 636, among 
other materials mentioned as used in writ- 
ing in his day are mentioned reeds and 
feathers. From this we may conclude that 
quill pens were in use in the seventh cen- 
tury, at any rate, 

In the fifteenth century literary men 
seem to have experienced a difficulty in 
getting good ink and good quills. This 
difficulty is frequently mentioned in the 
familiar letters of literary Italians of that 
period. Erasinus wrote thanking Reuchlin 
for three quills that tne latter bad kindly 
sent him, and hoped that Reuchliin, when 
he had the good luck to procure more, 
would send some to a friend of his in Eng- 
land. 

The quill pens most generally used are 
irom the goose. They are made also froin 
the swan, the turkey, and thecrow. Crow 
quills are the best for very fine writing and 
pen-and-ink drawing. Quills from the 
swan are the dearest. Quills for tooth- 
picks are the commonest, and are taken 
from tbe homely duck, 

England and this country import yearly 
on an average 300,000,000 quills. These 
come from Iceland, Kussia, Holland aud 
Hudson’s Bay. The wing of a pects pee 
duces only about five good quills, which 
are the large feathers taken from the euds 
ofthe wing. They are prepared in various 
ways, the object being to “clarify’”’ (that is, 
taking out the inembranous skin from the 
interior of the quill) and to harden them. 
After being cut they are ready for the 
market. 

rt 8 

How a Lerrer CARRIER WALKs.— 
Saysa St. Louis letter carrier: I have often 
been asked to explain how a letter carrier 
walks along apparently with ease ata rapid 
gait over slippery ground and runs up aod 
down icy front steps while other folks are 
barely able to keep their footing while 
they creep along in rubbers or with a get 
of those steel-prong nuisances fastened to 
their shoes, 

The carriers soon learn to walk over 
slippery places witbout falling because 
we have so much of it to do, and experience 
bas taught us how we should handle our 
bodies and legs on dangerous ground. 

When ing over sleety places we don’t 
walk erect, but bend forward, taking short 
steps und never letting one foot get tar 
away from the other. Then, when we step, 
the foot is put down solidly,all of itat onee, 
on the ground, with no heel-and-toe move- 
ment, which leads to slips and falls. It is 
not graceful, this way of walking, but it is 
safe, and I can pass any ordinary pedes- 
trian on a slippery day and be in no danger 
of falling while he is constantly slipping. 

—————==>_ +S 


CoLp FEET.—Cold weather is here, and 
cold teet are now prevalent, and I should 
like to give those who suffer trom that trou- 
ble a cure that bas proved efficacious in all 
cases where tried. Hefore retiring for the 
night, sit with the feet in water as hot as can 
be borne, Try putting the feet in a little at 
atime and taking out, thon try it a little 
longer again aud again, till vou will be sur- 
prised how hot you can bear it, Sit for a 
time, say ten or fifteen minutes, or longer, 
if you choose, when your feet will be very 
red and look almost parboiled. Then take 
a crash towel! and dry thoroughly, Heat be- 
fore the fire till perfectly dry, then draw on 
a pair of clean hose and goto bed. You will 
be surprised to see how warm your teet 
will be all next day. A few such bathe 
will give you warm feet all wiater; it 
brings the blood to the feet, the absence of 
which makes them cold. M.S. 

a 


A PROMINENT professor speaking on the 
itn portance of teaching pbysical science in 
the public schools, said that proper scien- 
tific instruction in the primary schools 
would teach children to avoid the mistake 
ot attempting theimpossible. While graim- 
mar should be put off totbe last, language 
should be taught by reading, not by rules ; 
th- geography, after teaching the form of 
the earth, should be used only asa book of 
reference ; #naG the commercial departinents 
of arithmetic should be relegated to the 
business shool ; children, in their earliest 
experiences, have to do with heat, light, 
sound, movement, and inagnetism. Phys- 





ics should be a by calling attentivou to 
familiar facts, and then explaining thew. 
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TWILIGHT DREAMS. 





BY F. EB. HUNT. 





‘Sing to me, dear!’’ The voice came through the 
gloom ‘ 

And glimmer of the quiet tirelit room, 

To me, who, filled with thoughts of other days, 

Heard dimly, and saw all things through the haze 

Of sweet, sad memories of lost delight. 


So I but faintly stirred; and, ina dream 

Ut all that had been, murmured: ‘*Yes, the stream 
Flows clearand gently! Letus fleat along, 

And you and I will singa happy song 

Of true heart's truest love and love's delight. *’ 


‘© love! the waters are so blue, so blue, 
And my heart, O my love! so true, so true, 
And all things beautiful and all things rare, 
As nothing are beside thy face so fair— 

Thy face, my-beautiful, my heart's delight!"’ 


‘Nay: but call back thy thoughts, sweet sister mine; 
The deep sea-billows over what was thine 

Surge to and fro; and thon art left alone, 

With but a brother's love to call thine own; 

Aad yet, for thee, life holds some small delight."’ 


‘‘O brother!*’ I made answer, ‘‘it is true 

That all of life’s dear hope, beneath whe blue 
And smiling waves, lies hid in ocean's heart; 
But spirits are not sundered; do not part; 

They meet, in dreams like mine, of past delight. 


**And if no more upon the solid ground 

Or treacherous wave we meet, we still are bound 
By faith’s strong tie, and love's bright golden chain, 
To one anothe, till in bliss again 

We meet, and dwell forever in delignt!** 


THE WORLD'S POSTMEN. 


How strange to think of the wonderful 
organization which insures the regular 
transmission of every little letter, and its 
final safe delivery to its owner. 

I have heard of a settler ina wholly un- 
civilized island, who, while building him- 
selt a boat, required some tool which he 
bad left at home, so he selected a smooth 
chip of wood and thereon wrote a message, 
which he bade one of the bystanders carry 
to his wife. Ot course the man, on seeing 
her look at the chip and then deliver to his 
care the needful tool, attributed the whole 
to magic. Nevertheless, he had uncon- 
sciously been a letter carrier of the most 
primitive type. 

Slightly in advance of this, is the system 
of writing with a sharply pointed instru- 
ment, on long strips of the firm green palm. 
leaf—a substitute for paper—which is in 
common use in Ceylon and on the sea coast 
of Hindoostan, and wherever the cocoa- 
palm flourishes—or still better, the broad- 
leaved taliput or Palmyra palm. Whole 
books are thus inscribed, but for letter- 
writing it is particulary useful, and the 
missive is tolded and tied up with a trail of 
natural string plucked in the forest, and is 
slung trom a slight stick and so casried to 
its destination. 

The commonest type of East Indian post 
runner wears @ long white coat, very tight 
trousers enclose his lean legs, and his head- 
dress is a huge light blue turban. His let- 
ter-bag is slung on his side, and it is neces. 
sary that he should be a good linguist, and 
be able to read a great variety of strange, 
crabbed characters, for several of the mul- 
litudinous languages of Hindoostan are 
written in quite distinct characters, all of 
which are alike incemprehensible to our 
untutored eyes. The rural letter-carrier of 
Hindoostan carries a long stick with a sharp 
iron point, which can be used as a weapon 
In Case of need. The stick is adoined with 
six little brass bells, which serve to irighten 
away reptiles and dangerous animais, and 
also to give notice of the approach of the 
post, 

Ot all varieties of Indian letter-carriers, 
clothed or unclothed, none are so pictur- 
esque as the Camel Eapress Messengers. 
The men wear a serviceable red uniiorm, 
large green turban embroidered with gold 
thread. From their girdle hangs a sabre in 
ared sheath. The camels are adorned with 
trappings of gay cloth and tassels, orua 
mented with blue beads and cowrie shells, 
and smal! brass bells round the neck to 
give notice of their swift approach. 

It is said that their swift and rapid trot- 
ting, sometimes at the rate of eighty miles 
a day, is so trving to the riders as to shorten 
their days. Iwo heavy mail bags hang to 
right and lefton each side of the camel, 
and the saddle is so arranged that a passen- 
ger can take a seat behind the postman. 

In no country of the world is the postal 
organization more wondertul than in Japan; 
the chief marvel being that, til] about a 
dozen years ago, there was no regular Gov- 
ernment institution of posts 1n the country. 
la very strange contrast with the extraor- 
dinarily rapid postal developement in the 

little island Empire of Japan is the equaily 





wonderful stagnation in the vast Empire of 
China, where, even to this hour, there is 
actually no Government ixstitution for the 
transmission of posts. 

But as regards letters, a considerable por- 
portion of the 400,000,000 Chinamen do oc- 
casionally exchange ietters—those who can- 
not write for themselves hiring scribes to 
do so. These letters are consigned to firms 
which have houses in all the large towns, 
where letters are forwarded to distant ports, 
to be there distributed by special agents, 
who generally collect the postage from the 
receiver. 

On the death of the late Emperor, inti- 
mation thereof was sent from his country 
palace (a distance of 200 mil:s) in twenty- 
four hours, which is the highest speed at- 
tainable in China. But the placid Celes- 
tials, to whom hurry appears a form of vul- 
gar impatience, and to whom telegraphs 
are an abomination, are content that all 
ordinary communications should be con- 
veyed either by slow paddling or poling 
boats, or else by foot-runners, whose high- 
sounding title of ‘the thousand-mile horse’’ 
does not quicken their pace beyond about 
twelve miles in twenty-four hours. They 
carry & paper lantern and a paper u:sodrella, 
and their letter bag is secured on their back 
by a cloth knotted across the chest. 

Of vehicles we find every conceivable 
kind pressed in to aid the post-ruoner in his 
labor. In Natal, Africa, the post-cart is a 
light four-horse vehicle—not much to look 
at, but capital as a means of getting over 
vile roads with very deep ruts. In the 
mountainous districts ot Brazii, a two- 
wheeled wagon, drawn by oxen, is in use— 
the wheels being cut out a solid block and 
fastened to the axle. 

In some parts of Russia, buftaloes, har- 
nessed to two-wheeled vehicles, convey the 
postmen on their road, but more frequently 
mail-sledges are drawn by horses, by rein- 
deer, or, in the far north, by dogs. The 
latter we find again in Canada, where the 
work is done by trains of letter-sleighs, 
each dragged by three dogs harnessed in 


single file. 
Passing from Canada to the Unitéd States, 


we find the most gigantic and most perfect 

postal system in the world, the workings of 

which are known to all. 
—_——=—_ © ——__-_ —— 

THE desire of rest planted in the heart is 
no sensual nor unworthy one; but a long- 
ing for renovation, and fur escape trom a 
state whose every phase is mere prepara- 
tion for another equally transitory, to one 
in which permanence becomes possible 
through perfection. Hence the great call 
of Christ to men, that call on which St. 
Augustine fixed as the essential expression 
of Christian hope, is accompanied by the 
promise of rest; and the death bequest of 
Christ to men, is peace. : 

— ° ~e 


— tbrains of Bold. 


From saying to doing is a long stretch. 

They hurt themselves that wrong others. 

A moment of time is too precious to waste. 

The best of prophets of the future is the 
past. 

Trust in God and mind your own busi- 
ness, 

Moral strength is the highest kind of 
health. 

Good nature should lead the list of the 
virtues. 

No estate can make him rich that has a 
poor heart. 

One word beforehand 
afterwards, 

The reward of ove duty ‘8 the power to 
fulfil another, 

It is a great point of wis’om te find out 
.ne*s own folly 

Do not talk of your private, personal or 
family matters, 

Cultivate forbearance tll 
yields a fine crop of it. 

Give your tongue 
your hands or your eyes, 

Examine into your own shortcomings, 
rather than those of others, 


To see what is right and not do it is 
want of courage or of principle. 


is better than ten 


your heart 


more holiday than 


The injury the world does us is seldom 
equal to the injustice we offer ourselves. 


Every time I speak a kind word I am 


adding a brick to my Lemple of manhood. 


One good act done to-day is worth a 
thousand in contemplation for some future time. 


Every time I speak cross and impet: 





ously I'm weakening my nerve power and adding to 
the misery of others. 


Femininities. 


FAasculinities. — 





English society ladies have the stag 
craze on thei. 

Be cautious of believing ill, but more cau- 
tious of reporting it. 


The first indication of domestic happi- 
nese is the love of one’s home, 


Diamonds are not worn on the street any 
more by women of refinement. 


There are 13,000 colors, according to the 
Swiss ribbon-makers’ catalogue. 


Zinc is best cleaned with hot soapy wa 


ter, then polished with kerosene. 


‘*The McBattenberg”’ is the London name 
for Princess Beatrice’s Scotch baby. 


The latest things in pepper boxes are lit 


tle flasks of oxidized silver, that come in pairs, 


Three teaspoontuls of kerosene put in 
the wash -boiler, will greatly assist In the last rub- 
bing. 

A novel ring design is of heavy gold set 
way round with emeralds in the shape o7 sham- 
rocks. 

A woman the more curious she is about 


her face is commonly the more careless about her 
house, 


It has been estimated that not far from 
25,000 women attend the New York matinees on Sat- 
urdays. 


Bracelets are never worn in pairs. In 
fact, it is the fashion to only manacle the right avm 
at present. 


It is alleged that a Chicago woman be 
came insane in consequence of the treatment of a 
**faith healer.’ 


Lamp wicks give a better light when cut 
squarely across, and should not be pecked off, as 
some advocate. 


A new magazine called ‘‘The Age of 
Woman"’ is announced. It will never be givep 
away, of course, 


Mustard mixed smooth with new milk 
and a little cream added will keep; it is very soft, 
and by no means bitter. 


Americen girls are sprucing up. Some 


600,000 worth of gum a year, 


No man can bear the contempt of his 
wife. Be careful how you allow your lip to curl ta 
scorn, for he will never forget it. 


Milwaukee has a bowling club of 18 fair 
dainsels, wao practice religiously 7 times a week, 
and have become stroug and robust from the exer- 
cise, 

There is ont thing to be said for the 
brass band. It never hangs back and blushes and 
protests iacompetency when it is asked to play; no, 
indeed, 


Miss Helen C. Smith, daughter of ex 
Governor Smith, of Vermont, has taken the degree 
of M, P., (Master of Pies), in the St. Alban’s Couxk- 
ing College. 


Homeliness has this advantage over its 
enemy, beauty. It ts that it is as difficult for an 
ugly woman to be calumniated as for a pretty wo- 
man not to be. 


The growlers on shipboard are of many 
sorts; butamong the most original was certainly the 
Boston lady who expressed her annoyance that 
there was no elevator en board a Cunarder, 


It is the ambition of every Persian wo. 
man that her eyebrows shail ineet, or at least appear 
todoso, Soattractive in Persia are eyebrows tat 
meet that they are called the ‘'bridge of love,*’ 


Ethel: ‘‘Mamma, Iam writing to Nel 
lie Lee; shall l say anything for you?’ Mamma: 
“Writing to that contemptible person again? Yes, 
give her iny love, Hluw ldo dislike that girl to be 
sure.’ 


To remove truit stains from linen, rub 
the part on each side with yellow soap, then tle up 
a piece of pearl-ash in the cloth and soak in hot 
water. Afterward expose the stained part to the 
sun aud air. 


A friend ot ours wishes to know what 
more precious offering can be laid upon the altar of 
a man’s heart thau the firstiove of a pure, earnest 
and affectionate girl, sith an undivided interescina 


few corner lots andtwo 5-story houses on Chestnut 
street. 


Blaft old chap, (with very loud voice, ) 
Justarrived: ‘* My dear Miss Kobinson, you here! 
I’m surprised! I’mamazed! Why, my good gra- 
clous, It must be at least 30 ) ears since we last mec!"’ 
Miss Robinson thoroughly enjoys herself all the 
rest of the evening. 


A story is related of a young New York 
lady cast suddenly upon her own 
knew how todo nothing under the sun but give din- 
ner parties. This she turned to account vy selling 
her services as dinner director, first to her friends of 
more prosperous days. She now has a 
which enables her to live comfortable, 


resources whe 


cllentele 


Why they no longer speak. ‘‘I’m going 


to take riding lessons,’ she sald, as she leaned her 
head againsthis shoulder. ‘‘Indeed?** ‘'Yes, and 
my father \s going to buy me a ‘horse.’’ “Ah, * he 
murmured, as he fondied ene of her auburn treses; 
*ta white one, of course.’* Two minutes later he 


was wending his way home a sad and solitary man. 


“Tommy,’’ said the school - teacher, 
‘spell measies."’ Tommy made the attempt with 
the confidence born of youth, but foundered hope- 
leaslty. ‘‘lam surprise|, Tommy,’’ she said, ‘Did 
you really study your lesson?’* ‘*Yes*m; but you 
can’texpect a boy to spell measies when he’s never 
bad ’em!*"' wae the way Tommy tried to get out of 
it. 

It is reported that Lady Habberton will 
shertly bring herself and her dress-reform notions 
to this country. Her plan isto attack fir-et the cor- 
set, next the bustle, and finally to introduce her bt- 
furcated skirt. Thisskirt is like an ordinary one, 
except that ft iscutopen at the sides from hip to 





ankle. How these skirts behave in a high wind isa 
conundrum to the uninitiated. 


statistical fellow has estimated that they chew §1,- 


Lovers’ purses are tied with cobwebs. 
The friendship of the artiul is a mere 


self-interest. 


The wise man knows he knows nothing; 
the fool knews he knows ali. 


The man ot pleasure should more prop- 
erly be termed the man of pain. 


A wise man will be more anxious to de- 
serve a fair name (than to possess !t. 


Count your resources; find out what 
you are not fit for, and give up wishing for it. 


Many men claim to be ~ in their prin- 
ciples, when really th . nate in their 
prejudices, 


In Germany the criminal laws are severe, 
it is made a penal offense in that country to strikea 
man who wears spectacles or eye-classes. 

Magistrate: ‘‘What is your name?’’ Va- 
grant: ‘‘Thatshows you are a green hand at the 
business, All your predecessors knew my name,*’ 


The bald-headed man is sneered at again. 


The latest craze among girls is a hair album made 
up of strands frem the heads of their gentleman 
friends, 


When hoarse speak as little as possible 
until the hoarseness is recovered from, clse the voice 
may be permanently lost or difficulties of the throat 
be produced, 


Dakota lady, to bride of a year: “I ua- 
cerstand, Mrs, Pullquick, that your husband has 
reformed somewhat since his marrivge.’’ Mrs, 
Feliquick: ‘*Ob, my, yes; Johu drinks as hard as 
ever, buthe dvesn't shoot as many people as he 
used to.’’ 


You cannot always tell whut people 
mean by what they say; but when the bottom comes 
outof the agh barrel that a mau is tugging and 
straining to get up the cellar steps, and the man says 
something, it issafeto assume as a general thing 
that he means It, 


It is indeed at home that every man 
must be known by those who would make a Just es- 
timate either of his virtue or felicity; for smiles and 
embroidery are alike oceasional, and the mind Is 
often dressed for show in painted honor and fictl- 
tious benevolence, 


Mrs. Smith, to Mrs. Jones’ servant girl: 
**What do you want?’ Servant girl: ‘‘Mrs. Jones 
sends her regards and says would you be so kind as 
to count your children and see if you haven't got 
@ie tve many, ascur Kitty hasn't come home and 
school has been out two hours,*’ 


He, at a Chicago evening entertainment: 
**Do you know that very brilliant-looking woman 
at the piano, Miss Breezy?’ Miss Breezy: **Oh, 
yes, intimately; 1 will be glad to present you, Mr. 
Waldo.*’ He: *‘Isshean unmarried lady?'* Miss 
Breezy: ‘*Yes, she has been unmarried twice."’ 


Husband, complacently: ‘I did some. 
thing to-day which I think no man ever did before,"* 
Wife; **What was that, John?’? Husband: ‘You 
know how muddy the streets were after the rainy’? 
Wife: **Yes.’? Husband: ‘*Weill, I turned the bot- 
tom otf my trousers up before they got soaked 
through,’’ 


Jinglebrains, who lives in Boston and is 
bald enough tohave a phrenological chart painted 
on his head, said that he never doubted the strength 
and purity of a woman's unselfish love since he 
awoke last Christmas morning to find that his wife 
had put a couple of ivory-backed halr-brushes In 
his stocking. 


Gentleman, to bartender: ‘This cock 
tall isn't quite up to the mark, old man; but we can't 
have everything to please us in this world, so here's 
looking at you.’’ (Le goes to breakfast. ) Same gen- 
tleman, at breakfast; ‘‘loor coffee avain, my dear, 
Take lt away, If lean'’t have good coffee I don't 
wantany.’’ 


An intimate friend of Professor Agassiz 
expressed his wonder that aman of such abilities as 
he (Agassiz) possessed should remain contented with 
such a moderate Income, was the 
professors reply. ‘‘l have not time toinake money, 
Life is not sufficientiv long to enable a man to get 
rich and do his duty to his fellow-inen at the same 
tline.’’ 


Tl have enough, ’’ 


Inathriving town in Michigan, when 
the country was full of agents, and almost every 
body was agent for something or other, an lofant 
there being blessed by the advent of a baby-brother, 
was very inquisitive as to where the litthe stranger 


came from, Being loformed that Dr, 8 
It, he stood inabrown study for a moment, when 


hadbrought 


with the intelligent look of one who has solved a dif- 
ficuit matter, he asked: ‘‘Say, pa, Is he the agent fo 
them *"" 


A Southwark little girl was taking supper 


witha piaymate a few evening avo. Alter the pater 


fainilias had ‘’sald grace’? with due solemnity, the 
little hostess turned to her guest andl asked: ‘*Do 
yOur papa say grace at supper Kathe 7’’ **No,? 
plied Kathe, wlih charming cat r hut he 
something else.** Thla anawer, of course ar 

the interest of the elder persons, '*What does } 
say ’*’ was asked the little visitor *“,000) Lor 
whatasupper!’’ was the sweet and calm reeponse, 

“And do you love me 80 devoted|y 
lear,’’ ne said, “that you will vive up home and 
friends and ali that makes your young life bright and 
happy, lo become my wife, and wo with me 
ullermost ends ofthe world, if necessary * y 
George, ** she whispered soltiy:**when I'm your w 
your thoughts shall be my thoughts, your h 
hopes, your religion my reilgiou:; and, if you 
want me to go to the uttermost ends of the w 
with you, Iwill go—oh, so gladly, George-—for Ll am 
60 fond of travelilog!"* 

Fayette county, this State, according t 
an exchange, isthe home of meu bearing very w 
knows names, Audrew Johnson a i 
farmer of Whar.on township, Jeti lbavie lea carpe 
ter of Fairchance village, Jolin Quin Adau 
in Jefferson townstip, Jobu Brown s Conn 
shoemaker, Geurge Washington di, mlneart ou 
town, John Kelly aday later at New Haven 
and David Porter will sit as ajurorat the next term 


of court, Muwes Rott d doesn'tilve in the ran 


pack on ble back trom oue 





butcarries a big peddier’s 
coke works Ww auother, 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


The Christmas Souvenirs prepared by 
the Passenger Department of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway Company, tor 
their friends, the press representatives and 
ticket agents, are worthy of more than 
passing mention. They are bandsome 
steel engravings of high artistic merit. We 
have never seen anything of the kind 
neater or more beautiful. 


“The Vanderbeyds Manor House,’ by 
Mary Cruger, tells a powerful and excit- 
ing story with marked skill and effective- 
ness. The plot is ingeniously constructed 
and cleverly sustained, anc the reader's 


attention and the book is never 
allowed characters are 
spiritedly draw ell contrasted, and 


the author writes with force and anima- 
tion. Published by the Worthington Com- 
any, New York. For sale by Wilson & 
Jo., No. 111 South Eleventh street. 


FRESH VYERIODICALS. 

The Metropolitan Magasine, New York, 
has published a fine and artistic picture of 
One Hundred Kepresentative Americans. 

In Jappincott’s Magazine for January 
Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop 
have joined bands in the coiposition of 
the complete novel, “Check and Counter 
Check,” a bright, ingenious and humor- 
ous story. Tourgee has a second instal- 
ment of “With Gauge & Swallow.” Edgar 
Saltus has a clever fancy entitled ‘The 
Grand Duke’s Rubies.” Fawcett’s attack 
on “The Browning Craze’’ will stir up dis- 
cussion. The venerable W. H. Furness 
draws upon his memory for some “Remin- 
isconces,”’ and Cuarles Kk, L. Wingate cou- 
tributes a series of letters from Clara 
Louise Kellogg, Emma Abbott, Christine 
Nillson and other famous opera-singers, 
expressing their preferences as to operas 
and individual roles, “Our Monthly Gos. 
sip’? has become an editorial of intorma- 
tion, and it answers queries in regard to 
the Erl-King, Gambrinus, Poe's Detective 
Stories, The Baboushka, eic. ‘Book- 
Talk” reviews the books of the season. 
Price 25 cents per number. 

— 0a 

Usks FOR GRAVESTON Es.— Nothing goes 
on in an uninterrupted career ip this world, 
however, and even gravestones come now 
and then to strange uses, Ina village in 
Maine, tor instance,a farmer,having waxed 
in fortune until he was able to replace the 
slate gravestones in his family burial lot by 
marble ones, was too thrifty to throw the 
old slabs away. He therefore utilized them 
as Coorstones, 80 that all visitors to the 
kitchen and the dairy trod upon inscrip- 
tions gradually fading away, which with 
scriptural phrase, and the overseeing ot 
triangular visaged cherubs, recorded the 
nates, the virtues and the untimoly tak- 
ing olf of the forelatbers of the thrifty 
farmer. 

In another Maine village is, or was, a 
boarding sehool for young ladies, in the 
kitchen of which a large white marble slab, 
sacred to the memory of a worthy woman, 
whom it described as having died in the 
lord, was used as a kneadipg-board. Now 
and then a loaf of bread after it was molded 
would rest for «4 moment or two on the 
deeply cut inscription, and the pupils 
averred—how truthtully the editor nakes 
no pretense of being able to determine— 
that they had been able to decipher bits of 
the words printed on the bottom of the 
slices of bread, 

But perhaps the most remarkable fate tor 
a tombstone was that which befell the 
moss-grown slab in an Engl sh church- 
rard. An American parvenu of the same 
amily name as that of the man whose 
death tha stone recorded purciased the 
stone of a dishonest sexton and brought it 
home with her. It is now set into the wall 
of her sumptuously appointed New York 
library, besides a fictitious pedigiee, which 
lies to all beholders by tracing the family 
ot the present owner Lack to thatof the 
man whose name is on the stone, Ashe 
has been dead 170 years, he is probably be- 
yond caring for such things, else Mrs, 
Parvenu might have good reason toe «pect 
acall from his ghost some night, come to 
reclaim his gravestone, 

. > - — ied 

Gop AND Ewprror.—-There were once 
two blind men, one 0: whom cried in the 
streets of the city, “He is helped wbom 
God helps,’’ the other, on the contrary, 
cried, ‘He is helped whom the emperor 
helps.’”’ This they did every day, and the 
emperor heard it so often that he bad aloat 
of bread baked filled witb gold: n pieces, 

This gold-tilled loaf he sent to the blind 
man who appealed tothe emperor's help. 
When he felt the heavy weight of the 
bread he sold it to another beggar 4s soon 
as ie met him. The blind man who bought 
the bread carried it home, When he tad 
broken it and found the gold he thanked 
Giod, and trom that day ceased to beg. But 
the other continued to beg through the 
city, so the emperor summoned bim to his 
presence and asked, “What hast thou done 
with the loal that I lately sent you?” 

“sold it to my friend because it was 
héavy and did not seem well risen.” 

Then th» emperor said, ‘*Traly, he whom 
God helps is helped indeed,” and turned 
the blind man from him. 

i —(* ——————— 

TuexeE is no dearth of charity in the 
world in giving, but there is comparatively 
little exercised in thinking and speaking. 









3 
And they do say that Dr. Bull’s Cough 
Syrup is one remedy without a rival. 
Price 25 cents. 
The great success of Salvation Oil pro- 
vokes imitations. Getthe genuine. Price 
25 cents. 





THE BEAUX OF OTHER DAYS. 





Nothing cau exceed in extravagance the 
attire by which the beau of the Shaks- 
pearean period was distinguished. Hie bair 
was worn long and flowing, and bis hat 
was tnade of silk, velvet, ta, or beaver, 
the last being the most expensive. The 
crown was bigh and narrow towards the 
top, and is compared by one writer to the 
“speare or shaft of a steeple.”” * 

he whole bat was often embroidered 
with gold and silver, to which was added a 
hat-band, sparkling with gems, and a lofty 
plume of feathers. Shakespeare, in one 
among many similar passages referring to 
the dress of the period, refers to these high 
bats as copitains, which, it is thought, ix 
synonymous with high copt hats. Every 
gallant wore gloves in his hat as a token of 
his lady’s favor, 

The beard was dyed in various colors 
and arranged in different form according 
to the protession, age, or fancy of its pos- 
seasor, Red was the fashionable color. The 
beard of the Jawyer or the judge was cut 
straight and formal, while a dagger-shaped 
beard distinguished the soldier. 

Some of the most effeminate customs 
flourished among the Elizabethan beaux, 
Jewels and roses were worn in the ears, or 
about the neck, while a carefully curled 
lock of bair under the leit ear was regarded, 
as a love-lock. Gems, appended to a rib- 
bon around the neck, were also general, 

Burton, speaking of this period, says, In 
the “Anatomy of Melancholy,” “that it 
was once the fashion to stick real flowers in 
theear.” Elizabeth, inone of ber sump- 
tuary laws, ordered that the ruff, 80 wuch 
affected by young men of fashion, should 
be clipped when reaching beyond “‘a noyle 
of a yeard in depth.” 

The doublet of the beau was ao stiffl 
quilted that he could only bow with diffi- 
culty. 1t was made of silk or satin, and 
was generally covered by a cloak of the 
richest materials, eucbroldered with gold 
and silver. The most expensive dress in 
Shakspeare’s time was trimmed with sabiles, 
a thousand ducats being sometimes given 
for @ single face of sables. The silk or 
velvet stockings were gartered with most 
expensive materials, 

The boots and shoes were equally costly, 
the richest materials and much jewelry be- 
ing employed in their decoration. All this 
extravagance in dress appears to have met 
with general approval, ana Shakspeare ex- 
presses the sentiment of the time in the 
speech of Polonius to his son: “Coatly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy.’’ 

It need scarcely be added that every gen- 
tiewan of fashion bad his dagger or rapier. 
The former was richly giided and worn 
at the back; the latter was more a splendid 
ornament than a weapon of offence, the 
hilt aud scabbard being always lavishly 
decorated, 





THE History OF PATENTS.—The first 
recorded patent was issued by Edward III., 
ot England, to “two friars and two alder- 
men’ for an alleged discovery of tbe 
‘philosophers’ stone.”’ It is to be pre- 
suined that the law officer of the crown had 
serious doubts whether the “friars’’ and 
‘nlderman’’ really discovered it, and he 
therefore stated it as an ‘alleged discovery.” 

The term “alleged invention’? has ever 
since that applied to new discoveries, It is 
also a little singular that the first recorded 
patent was for an invention as impossible 
in its nature as “perpetual motion.’ 

Lord Cromwell, in 1539, obtained a patent 
which Hy to him the exclusive right 
to print the English Bible for five years. 
It is unfortunate for the revisers of the 
present day that they were not allowed a 
like privilege. Tne Stationers’ Company, 
of London, the most odious and unjust 
imonoply ever instituted, were granted a 
patent in 1615 to “the exclusive right of 
printing primers, psalters, pealis, alma- 
nace and prognostications,”’ 

The first patent on Jue machinery 
was granted t> Arnold Rotsipen, of Eng- 
land, June 24th, 1634, and the same year 
“Jobn Day Grant, citizen, ishimonger and 
broom-maker, of the city of London,” was 
yranted a patent ‘for the sale and ye 
of the weekly bills of the prices of a 
toreign commodities for the terin of four- 
teen years.’’ 

In our own country Sainuel Winslow, tn 
1641, received from tye general court of 
Massachusetts a patent for the terin of ten 
vears for a process of aking Sait. 

In 1652 the Superior Court gave Jobn 
Clark a patent wherein it was decreed that 
a royalty of ten shillings sbould be paid 
by every family who should use bis method 
of “saving wood and warming houses at 
little cost.”” Patent laws are two hundred 
and tifty years old. Fifty-eight national:- 
ties have patent laws, 


7 ——-— « ~—e——- 


lt is characterist.c of Americans, es- 
pecially those who have met with some 
success in life and are ambitious to achieve 
still greater resulta, to break tbheinsel ves 
down by overtaxing toeir powers, mental 
or physical, often botb. This is contined 
to no special ciass or calling, but it is to be 
seen among physicians, lawyers, inerchants, 
editors, manutacturers, brokers, and less 
frequently ainoug mechanica, Ouce weil 
started on the road to success, every ounce 
of steam that can be raised is turned on, 
and kept at high pressure until the ma 
chinery 18 disabled and the man is cither 
retired permanently or compelled to take 
along rest for recuperation. As a nation 
we live too fast and are too mucb given to 
burning our candle at both ends. Eveu 
the votaries of society overdo the thing and 
make a toil of pleasures, trequently to the 
permaoent impairment of their health. 


RvLes or a Russian Crius.—The fol- 
lowing are the rulesof a club in a sinall 
Russian town in the Tchernizofl district: 
It is prohibited to enter tne club with 

reased boots. Tradesmen are not allowed 

enter the club In their working clothes, 
which exhale the disegreeable odor of fish, 
grease or leather. A «dress coat inust be 
worn at all New Year’s or Easter dances, 
Any one appearing in a velvet waistooat or 
agreen vecktie is fined one rouble. The 
fines cover the expenses for the band. 

The members are especially requested 
not to use the window curtains as pocket 
handkerchiefs, Oftenders of this sort wi!l 
be expelled from the club. During dances 
mem bers sinoking in the ladies’ room will 
be fin twenty-five copecks, the fines hd 
be .expended in Jjollit powder and eau d 
Cologne tor the ladies. Dring qfadrilles 
flirting is probibited, and no one is allowed 
to step over the borders af decency. It is 
strictly prohibited to get indecently drunk, 
as bas happened befors now. It is pro- 
hibiied to sirlke a partner in the tace. In 
vase of a disagreement at billiards it is 
strictly prohibited to bit a partner with a 
cue, 





CaNE HEapDs.—Nover before in the his- 
tory of cane making have there been 80 
many gold and silver-head canes carried as 
at present. The wajority of these mount- 
ings are not solid, asa great many persons 
erroneously suppose. They are made of a 
thin shell, which is usualiy one-sixth gold 
or silver, and five-sixths baser weta!. 

The process of manulacture of these metal 
heads 18 very interesting. An inquisitive 
man climbed two dingy flights of a stairs 
to see how the heads were made. 

He was first shown a series of steel dies 
with which the cane heads were pressed 
into the desired shapes, The edges of the 
two pleces were then joined together with 
gold solder, just as the halves of a walnut 
shell might be welded, This shell was 
then filied witb melted lead, so as to form 
a solid ground upon which the gold chasers 
can work, to whoin the cane-lead was then 
passed for ornamentation, 

After the chasers have cut the yielding 
metal into figured designs the head was 
covered witb whiting and submitted to the 
tierce heat of a gas jet, which caused the 
lead to run out. Then the cane head was 
polished and fastened upon the cane, 


a ei 


Seldom is woe’s cup fuller than was that 
ot a petitioner for alms in a down-town 
New York business oflice recently. He 
claimed that he had arrived trom Virginia 
three days before, where he had mortally 
wounded a man inaduel. He was under 
$1500 bonds to keep the peace in North 
Carolina. On the night of his arrival in 
New York he was robhed of uis clothing 
and baggage at a cheap hotel. Next day 
his wife’s lawyer served a summons on 
him tor divorce proceedings. So he drowned 
his griet in liquor, and was obliged to sleep 
out of doors if he failed to negotiate a loan 
of twenty-five cunts. 

—_———{—-9> - ——__—_— 


There isa married man who proposes to 
take out a patent on a little device of his 
lor getting rid of ugly domestics, His 
wite, like so many of her sex, has a horror 
for a pretty parlor maid, and stocks her 
house with servants remarkabie tor their 
ill looks, Now, when she engages a girl 
of unusual ferocity and hideousness her 
husband remarks in the stilly watches of 
the night: ‘*My dear, where did you get 
that new girl?” She iaas pretty as Hebe. 
What an arm she bas and what an ankle!”’ 
That settles it; the new girl goes next day. 





WANAMAKER’S. 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 26, 1887. 
Lane as itis in other things, in Dress 
Materials this store is the ftoremost in 
America, 
The Christmas part of the Store is every 


part. 
Gift things are everywhere, 
AT THE COMING HOLIDAY MANY WOMEN AND 
airle will be made happy by receiving Robe and Dress 
tterns—some in boxes, others not. Let us tell you 
something of the Sg oe prices ; $2.60, $3, $4, $4 50, 
.75, % * $5.50, $7.25, $7.50, $8, $8.50, $8.75, 99, 
10, $10.60, $11, $16.50, $22, $25, $35, $50, and $60. Lu 
number tens of thousands, and you can find them at 
the four points ef the compass on the main floor. 
These are the figures for Dress Patterns in prints. 
Century Cloths and others: 84 and %c., $1, $1.10 aud 


$1.20 
TRAVELING BAGS AND VALISES. ANY 
Any proper 


worthy Bag shape that ts tobe had, 
material. 

Four sorts of Alligator, for example—black, light 
brown, dark brown and some in fancy colors. The 
chances are that you never saw more than two sorts 
of Alligator in any other store, 

Sizes usually from 10 to 18 inches. The midway 
prices of two kinds: 

14 in. Grain Leather Club Bag, riveted, $4.30. 
Same, sewed frame, $5 30. 

l4in. Alligator Club Bax, riveted, 96.25, 
Same, sewed frame, $9.25. 

GLOVES FOR MEN. TWELVE DISTINCT 
lines from Dent, Loudon: $1.50, $2, $2.25, $3. 50, f: 

Everything in Fur, Far top, Scotch wool, heavy 
Silk and finest Cashmere. ’ 

Gloves for Women. Kid and Suede, and all the 
peage of Silk, Wool, Cashmere and Dog Skiu Gaunt- 

ele, 

Gloves for Children too, 


LET THIS CARVING SET STAND FOR 


what we are dolog in knives and forks and such like 
table fixings: 

5-plece Carving Set, of fine quality steel, celluloid 
haudiles, in satin-lined case, #2. They say it's worch 


BOOKS REACH IN AN ALMOST UNBROKEN LINE 
from Market Street to Chestnut Street. VPeopie’s 
wants take them straight to the proper counters— 
Religious Books, Books in Sets, grown folks’ Books, 
Children’s Books, Seasides, Calendars, Christmas 
Cards. A place for every sort. Having the Books is 
enly part of the way towards selling then; the price 


elps. 

So will BOOK News. The December number (58 
pages, illustrated) is a brim with just what you want 
to know of the latest Books and the gossip of the 
Book world. 5 cents, 0 cents a year 

Send a letter for anything ia ihe store. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 





Philadel phia. 
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“Your wifeisin avery critical condi- 
tion, and i think that some specialist 
should be called in for consultation in the 
case.’”’ “There now, doctor, I was right 
again. Itold my wile long ago that she 
ought to get proper medical treatment, but 
she thought that you might be offended.”’ 

IF some men knew as much as they 
talk there wouldn’t be any sale for the 
“Encyclopedia.”’ ° 

— LL 

OUR CONFESSION OF FAITH. 








By Which It is Hoped Any In- 
justice May be Corrected. 


fo 1HE READERS OF THE SATURDAY 
# EVENING Post: 

In common with many publishers and 
editcrs, we have been accusto:ned to look 
upon certain statements which we have 
seen in our columns as merely adroit ad- 
vertising. 

Consequently we feel justified in taking 
the liberty of printing afew points from a 
private letter recently received trom one of 
our largest patrons, as a sort of confession 
of faith to our readers, We quote: 





“We have convinced ourselves that by 
telling what we know to be true, we have 
produced at last & permanent conviction in 
the publicimind, Nine years ago we stated 
what the national disease of this country 
was, and that it was rapidly increasing. 
ive years ago we stated that a marked 
check had been given it. 

“The statistics of one of the largest life 
insurance companies of this country shows 
that in 1883 and 1884, the mortality from 
kidney disorders did not increase over the 
previous years: other companies stated the 
saine thing. It is not presumptuous for us 
to claiin credit for checking these ravages. 

“Seven years ago we Stated that the con- 
dition of the kidneys was the key to the 
condition of health: within the past five 
years all careful life insurance companies 
have conceded the truth af this statement, 
for, whereas, ten years ago, chemical 
analysis to determine the condition of the 
kidneys was not required, to-day millions 
of dollars in risks are refused, because 
chemical examination discovers unsus- 
pected diseases of the kidneys, 

“Nine years ago we stated that the rav- 
ayes of Bright’s Disease were insignif cant 
compared with other unsuspected disor- 
ders of the kidneys of many wisleading 
naimes, that ninety-three per cent. of huinan 
ailments are attributable to deranged 
kidneys, whish fills the blood with uric 
acid, or kidney poison, which causes these 
inany fatal diseases, 

“The uric acid, or kidney poison, is the 
real cause of the majority of cases otf par- 
alysis, apoplexy, heart disease, convul- 
sions, pneumonia, consumption, and in- 
sanity; over half the victims of consump- 
tion are first tiie victiins of diseased kid- 
neys. 

“When the recent death of an honored 
ex official of the United States was an- 
nounced, his physician said that although 
he was suffering from Bright’s Disease, that 
was not the cause of death. He was not 
frank enough to adinit that the apoplexy 
which overtook bitm in his bed, was the 
fatai effect of the kidney poison in the 
blood, which bad eaten away the sub- 
stance of the arteries and brain; nor was 
Logan’s physician honest en ugh to state 
that his fatal rheumatism was caused by 
kidney acid in the blood, 

“If the doctors would state in official re- 
ports the original cause of death, the peo- 
ple of this country would be alarmed, vea, 
nearly panic stricken, at the fearful mortal- 
ity from kidney disorders,” 





‘The writers of the above letter give th: se 
facts to the public simply to justify the 
claims that they have made, that “it the 
kidneys and liverare kept ina bealthy con- 
dition by the use of Warner's safe cure, 
which hundreds of thousands bave proved 
to be a specific, when all others failed, and 
that has received the endorsement of the 
highest medical talent in Europe, Austra- 
lia and Aimérica, many a life would be pro- 
longed and the happiness of the peuple 
preserved, It is successful with so many 
different cases because it, ai.d it alone, can 
remove the uric acid from the blood 
through the kidneys.’”’ 

Our readers are familiar with the prepa- 
ration named, 

Commendation thereof has often appear- 
ed in our columns, 

We believe it to be one of the best, if not 
the best ever manufactured. We know the 
proprietors are men of character and influ- 
ence. 

We are certain they have awakened a 
widespread interest in the public mind 
concerning the importance of the kidneys, 
We believe with them that they are the 
key to health, and that for their restoration 
from disease and maintenance in health, 
there is nothing equal to this great 
remedy. 

The proprietors say they “do not glory 
in this universal prevalence of disease, but 
having started out with the purpose of 
spreading the merits of Warner's safe cure 
before the world, because it cured our sen- 
ior proprietor, who was given up by doctors 
as incurable, we teel it our daty tostate the 
facis and leave the public to its own infer- 
ences, We point toour claims, and to their 
public and universal verification with 
price, and if the public does not betieve 
what we say, we tell them to ask their 
friends and neighbors what they think 
about our preparations.” F 

AS stated above, we most cordially corm- 
mend the perusal of tbis correspondence by 
our readers, believing thatin so doing, we 
are fulfilling a simple public obligation. 
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THE SATURDAY 








Humorous, 


PRACTICAL COURTSHIP. 








You say you love me, May be so— 
1 would net doubt your werd; 
But others before now, yeu knew, 
Have such sweet love vows heard 
Whe are net loved, now, as wives would 
Be loved by those they wed, 
You say you loveme. Very good— 
But will you ike my bread? 


You say youloveme, You must know 
Your words are sweet to hear; 

Like tender music, soft and low, 
They charm my willing ear; 

Butif you would win all my heart, 
Possess my very soul— 

Promise to do a husband's part— 
Say you'll put on the coal! 


You say you loveme, And you ask 
If I could leve you too, 

I own ‘twill be au easy task 
if only you are true, 

This, this alone I stipulate, 
’Tis all my heart's desire 

That I may sleep till half-past eight, 
And you will light the fire. 


—U. N. NONE. 





A bad sigu—An illegible signature. 
High connections—Telegrapt wires. 


Failure in the yarn trade—Writing wa- 
successiul novels. 


The bald headed man can tell you some- 
thing about *tunknown parts.’? 


Should pigs that run at large in the 


stree 8 be considered public pen-shunvers. 


When you read that & milliovaire works 


harder than any of his clerks, please to remember 
that he also ‘gets more pay. 


A correspondent asks ‘‘if it is really true 
iat Job was troubled with boils?’ There can be pe 
uibl that he was if he had them, 


French gourmand says: ‘‘Appetite is 
the most ungrateful thing in the world; the mege 
you do for It the sooner it deserts you.’* 


Courting is a natural blessing. It teaches 
young people to speak mildly, especially if the old 
folks are in the next room, with the door open, 

‘*Two knots an hour isn’t such bad time 
for a clergyman,’’ smilingly said the minister to 
himself Just atter he had united the second couple. 

Raspberry jam is now made oft stewed 
tomatoesand hay seed. Give them a little time and 
they will make white clover honey out of bone phos- 
phate, 

If the milkmen of the country should 
join in the general speculative boom and forma pool, 
what kind of a pool would it be? We think we 
know, but dou’t Hke to tell, 

—  ——_—-: <—— 
$371.21 for a Guess, 

‘The veaders of our paper will be interested in know- 
ing thatthe proprietors of ‘*Warner’s Log Cabin 
Remedies’? will pay $371-21 in cash tor the best en- 
swer to the question: **Whatis the hole for that is in 
the outside of the chimney of the old-fashioned log 
cabin, as represented in the trade-mark of ‘War- 
ner's Log Cabin Remedies’ ?’ A pamphlet with a 
picture of such a log cabin can be procured at any 
drugstore, The anewers inust be sent by mail to 

H. Warner & Co., proprietors of the celebrated 
**Warner’s SAFE Cure,’’ Rochester, N. Y., before 
April 10th, 1538, But one answer from each contest- 
ant will be considered, It must be signed with the 
realname, giving post-otlice address, and must state 
that the party has purchased and used at least one 
of the following remedies: Warner's Log Cabin Sar- 
sapariila, Warner’s Log Cabin Hops and Euchu 
Remedy, Warner’s Log Cabin Cough and Cou- 
sumption Remedy, Warner’s Log Cabin Extract, 
Warner’s Log Cabin Liver Pills, Warner’s Log Cabin 
ltose Cream (for catarrh, ete.), Warner's Log Cabin 





Scalpiue (for the scalp and bair), Warner’s Log Cabin H 


Viasters, The answers will be referred to an im- 
partial committee for decisloa, which will be an- 
1ocunced April 10th, 1888, 
be answered, 
——>_>- © ~<a _—-- 
Catarrh Cured. 

A cler 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, an 
vainly trying every known remedy, at last 
found a abner) came which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any suf- 
ferer from this dreadful disease sending a 
— addressed, stamped envelope to Prof. 

A. Lawrence, 212 East 9tb St., New York, 
w wilt receive the recipe free of charge. 





HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC VETERINARY SPECIFICS 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep, 
Dogs, Hogs, Poultry, 
500 PAGE BOOK on Treat- 
ment of Animals and 
Chart Sent Free. 
cvurEs—Fevers, C ongestions, inte mation, 

A. A.—Spinal Meningitis, M k Fe ever. 
B.B.- -Strains, Lameness de 
(. C.—Distemper, Nasa Discharges. 

D. D.—Bots er Grubs, Worms. 

E. —Konene. Heaves, nlfmezia- 

'. F ‘olic or Gripes yach 

f. (i-—Miscarri age, “Hemertbases. 





Letters of inquiry will not ) 


man, after years of —— { 


e. J, 


THREE-HANDED DRavuGHTs.—So far * 
parlor _— are concerned, the old ad 
that * "s company, three’s none,’’ w it 
soon be obsolete. A new version ‘of the 
ever-popular game of draughts has recently 
been patented, which permits of three 

layers taking part in the same game. 
The board is in the form of an equilateral 
triangle divided into 81 small equilateral 
triangles, 45 black and 36 white. Each of 
the tbree A ye mom has ten picces, differently 
colored, of course, and plays for his own 
hand against the two other players. The 
rules and moves are alinost precisely the 
same as in the older two-handed game, 
from which this new one is a pleasant 
change. 





LYNN, MAs8, 
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You® Name printed « on 530 ) Mixed Cards, ena 100 
scrap Pictures, 10c, Ray Card Co.' Clintonville, C * 








A‘ Geo Wanted fer PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 
ood Pay. A. _ Gorton a Co. Phi lada., Pa. 


PACK May 10 U Home Cards, One Pack Escort Carts, One Pack 
Cards, Ove Pack Hold-to-the- Light Cards, The Rtyerie Op acle 
large se 


can tell any person's age; myles took of id. 


eg oo Banner Vard Co., Cadia, 


Heartburn 


When the food does not 
digest, but ferments and 
sours, tt causes a burning 
sensation. This 1s a step 
in the direction of 


pSpepsia. 


it can be cured—safely and 
surely—with 


DR. SCHENCK’ S 
MANDRAKE PILLS, 


which will put all the digestive 
organs in healthy condition, 


For Sale by all Druggists. Price 25 cts. per box: 
‘8 boxes for 65 cts.; or sent by mail, postage free, o« 
receipt of peice. Dr. J. H. Schenck insane Philad’a 





| f HIDDEN NAME E CARDS, Fit wc, wae Ps 
peum Sand Werke, 


veress, aod the largest and of new style 
py FR A, Hy Werks, Bretics 15,0. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


Min. N. B. De Saussure, for five years Assistant to 
‘the Lady Principal at Vassar College, will open the 
‘houee No. 171 Joralemon Sireet, for the benefit of 
, young ladies wishing to attend the sessions of the 

‘Packer Collegiate Institute, on or after September 
15th, 2887. 

{n addition to the most appreved sanitary condil- 
vions, and all modern improvements in heating and 
ventilation, the house presents superior advantayes 
| of location, being directly opposite the Ipsiitute, 
and within a few minutes walk of the Academy of 
Music, Historical Society Hall, the Mercantile Li- 
brary, and leading churches of all denominations, 

All household arrangements will bespecially adapt- 


} wd to'the maintenance of a quiet, orderly home life, 


‘and the furtherance of such arrangements as parents 
may desire to make for securing to their daughters the 
musical and literary advanteges of the city. 

Mr. tf. E. Arnold, the well known pianist, will 
«conduct the musical education of the young ladies, 
where ao other preference exists. 

Terme, $500 per year, for board and tuition In any 

class of the Packer Institute; payable, §300 at the 
-opening of the year, and $200 in the following March. 
No deductions will be made for absence from any 
-other cause than protracted Illness, 
Music, practice periods, sittings in church and ex- 
*penses of laundry, involve extra charges, which will 
in no case exceed cost, Sheets, pillow-cases, blankets 
and counterpanes furnished by each scholar. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 

REFERENCES: 
BACK Ub, LL. D., Packer Collegiate [natituic. 
REV EDWARD LATHROP, D. D., Stainford, ©! 
BENMON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 








rinary and Kidney Diseases. 
ruptive Diseases, Mange. 
ps .—Dlocasece of Digestion. 


Stable Case, with Specifics, 
Witch Hazel Oil and Medicator, 


Price, Single Bottle (over 50 doses), o 
Sold by Druggists; or 
Sent Prepaid on Receipt of Price. 
Humphreys’ Med. Co., 109 Fulton St., N. Y- 
ET TE Se TITEL TIE OS I OTE 


HUMPHERETS’ 


HOMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFIC No. J 
Nervous "Debit, “Vital ii Weakness, 


tion, from" over-werk 
or & vials and large vial A. A Tee ros. 


Manual, 
$7.00 
-60@ 
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Rev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D #4 Irv-/ 
ing Place, N.Y. j 
Trustees of Vassar College. 
Miss ABBY F.GOODSELL, Lady Principal of Vaa- 
ear College, 


| Prov. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 


Prov. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 

Prov. 1. C, COOLEY, Vassar College. 

Pruor. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar College, 

MissE8S BONNEY and DILLAYE, Ogvuntz, Pa. 
Rev. C. H. HALL, D.D., 157 Montague st,, Brooklyn. 
“pror. ROBT BR. RAYMOND, 123 Henry st., Brook!) 0 
Mn. WM. THAW, Pittsburgh, Va. 

Hon. WADE HAMPTON, Washington, LD. C. 


Mr. W. os HALLIDAY, Wairo, Ll. 
Mr. - . HALLIDAY, Cairo, Il. 
Mr. ” PEL ZEK, Charlestown, South Carelina. 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 best se!i- 


a ee 





yor 
SOLD BY Davuaorers. or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price 7s" Medicine Co., 108 peidonr mC. 


- $2802! log articles in the werld. | sample Free. 
adress JAY BRUNSON, Detrott, Mich. 
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EVERY MONTH. 
2,000 LIVE AGENTS WANTED 
tonee. Our Agent’sOutfit 
riful Sth = -Lined Casketof Silverware, 


forit. Ad Walling- 
rong Sree. Silver Oo. allingford. a | 


} | FRE 32 COLUMN ILLI STRATED PAPER. 
BOOK of LOVEL’ SAMPLECAKDA, | 
Alphabet of Success, 535 Conundrums, eto, pis lot of j 


ull outfit, all for only 3 centa, and our sple: for 
» Ubio. 


Sumeorous stories and 
‘oung people with 25 fine encrevings sent free. MILL PUB. CO, coke 


Fon Cards, (james, Verses, Songs, Scrap Pictures, Ayi's 
Outiit & Ring, 0c, BLAKE & CO., FEAF | 


CUR FOR E 


THE F 
roe oy ob en CusHIONED 


= oer FRINGE, Hidden Name, Chromo, eta 


R Es AF | 
‘orm the Los E of the naturel | 
a a] ene, ae and always nm All 
penceventsen 6 o— whispers 


er 853 CS. New York. 


R. DOLLARD, 
513 
OHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMZE VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOUPEES. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 
FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOUPEKES AND SCALPS, 
No. Ly The round of the INCHES. 
No. 1, From ferehead back 





wer ss “From forehead as far as bal 

over the head to neck. | No. 2. Over forehead us 
No. 3. From ear to ear far as requl 

over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From _ ear to ear the head. 


round the forehead, 

He bas always ready for sale a lendid Stock y 
Gents’ Wigs, ponnase Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wi 
Frizettes, Braid urls, etc., beautifully manu 
tured, and a5 ¢ A as any establishment in the 
Union, Letters from any part of the world will re- 


(prog SENT FREE 


A SAMPLE NO, OF THE 


Phrenological 


Journal, 
AN AND Fac A magazine of Human 
K30 98,000 Sold. Ces Nature for every body. 
HOW TOSTUDY THEM hed a youn, He. O B80, 
A manual of Character Read- anda list of BOOKS on 
for the people, an intensely Phrenology, Physiogno- 





io ing and attractive boo Seaith, Heredit 
should read it. my,Healt eredity, &o 
200 pase pases, 20 Aine filus, 40cta, Bend address on postal 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 775 Broadway, N. X. 





You can make 





The Very Best Present 


a friend is a year’s 


subscription to 


The Saturday Evening Post. 


It will cost you but 


One DouuaRr in addition 


to your own subscription of Two DoLiLaks. 


WE SEND TWO 


COPIES ONE YEAR 


FOR THREE DOLLARS. 








F } CTH 


Every Lady desires to be considered 
handsome. © mostimportant adjunct 
to perfect beauty is a clear, smooth, soft 
= ——e skin. Ladies afflicted 
with Tan mg Rough or Discolored 
Skin and ether Blemishes, should lose 
no time in applying this old established 
and delightful Toilet preparation. 

It will immediately obliterate all such 
imperfections and is perfectly harmless. 

It has been chemically analysed by 
the Board of Health of New York City, 
and pronounced entirely free from any 
waterial injurious to the health or skin. 

Price, 75 Cents Per Bottle. 

Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers Everywhere 





“~ Gh 
Depot 89 Barclay St., N. Y. 


The new and exquisite Toilet 
which for perfect Purity and Pern 
ency of Delicate fragrance is unequaliod 
for either Toilet or Nursery use. Ni 
materials unless carefully selected anil 
orang | pure everenter into ite ma 
facture, hence this Soap is perf: 
reliable for usein the Nursery aud u 
Yivalled for general Toilet use, 

Lainp’s Wruire Litao Tortet Bose f: 
refreshing and soothing to the skin, lewy 
ing it beautifully clear soft and smooth. 


Price, 20¢, per Cake, Box 3 Cakes 500. 
Sent by Mail upon Receipt of Price. 


Sold by Pruggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers Lyverywhere. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


This Can Be Done by Means of the 


JNSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anyone kiiowing a tune, 
ean play It WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KN¢ 
MENTS. 
so much as to whistle or hum a tune- 


way ‘*'Way D 


cap play it IMMEDIATELY, correctly and with good effect, on the plano or organ, 


sistance of this GUIDK, 
in different keys, 


THE GUIDE shows how 
power of making correct and harmonious chords Ip 
stood that the Guide will not make an acx 
of the kind, 
the nature of atune 


‘om plisher 


»> know 


The Gulde is 


eviously nee the 


or a flat. 


book, and without pr ding t 


quarter-notle, a sharp 


reference to anything but what hels shown by itt 
urately and without the least trouble. 
it will be of 


ot etudy, incalculable assistance to lhe 


own Instructors By giving the student the power 


ferent character 


the sounds, and the fingers used to the position and touch of the keys, 
almost with the skill and 


tice with the Gulue, It will be easy to pick out, 


either ‘in the head,’’ as it is called,’’ or able to hum, 


In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen @ piany or organ, 


Thus the player has the full effec 


What it can do, do welland WITHOUT FAIL 


or air in muste to play such lunes or airs, 


place 


this number of pleces being sent with each Guide—the 


whistle or slig 
rHE INSTRI 
yet If they kre 


IWLEDGE OF MUSIC OR 


uwnon the Swanee River,’ tor lusta: 

with the 
the tunes are to be played with both hand 
tof the bass and treble cleis, t 
It must 
{musician without study, It will do 
is to enable 


wether wit 
1 accompaniments, be plainly a 
anyone noder sn 
without ever having oper fai 

difference between A or G, a ha ra 
J on the Instrument, and the player, 


odo, caninatlew moments play tie | 


Although It does not and never car ipplant reg ar 


player wy ‘‘ear’’ and all other who i 
to play IMMEDIATELY 
ear grows aeccust at 


twelve tune of 


Bu, allera very iitile pra 


rapidity of the tra 


player, any alr or tune that may be heard or known, 


The Guide, we repeat, will pot learn how to rea 


hose who cannot spend years learning 
‘The Sweet Bye and Bye’'—can vlay it, 
»dothie, for their 


tune—sajy 


many who would like to be able t 


we commend The Gulde as BOUN I) TO DO forthem ALL WESAY. 


hess, moreover, weuld make ila very good present 
Christmas. 
than one of the family can play. 
gvod use of their instruments, 


With t 


an instrument, 
KITHER PREVIOUS KNOW LEDGE OR STUDY. 


I the common sheet music. But it wi ton 
how lo learn anumber ef 

A child if It can say ite A, B, ¢ 
after a few altempta, 
own and the 


tune 

‘sand knicowsea 
quite well, There are 
amuseinent of others, and 
Ite cheapne and 


to give @ person, whether young or old. at 


Almost every home in the land has a plano, organ or meledeon, whereon seidou 
his Gulde in the house everybody can make 


iInoTe of 


The Guide will be sent to any address, all postage paid, on receiptef FIFTY (FNITS (re 


2's, taken.) For Ten Cents extra a mus 
Add 


age stamps, 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, 
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Latest Fashios Phases. 


One of the most <i ‘Ticult problems of the 
day, especially for ladies, is how to dress 
well without spending too much money: 
how to make the best appearance at the 
least cost. The necessary fabrics grow 
dearer instead of cheaper, and the style of 
dress has, until very recently, involved 
such a multiplicity of flouncings, kiltings, 
etc., that a vast quantity of material has 
been required, and an extraordinary 
number of hours have been consumed in 
the making. Time is money with those 
who earn their money by dress-making as 
well as any other business, and of course, 
this has added considerably to the cost. It 
is to be hoped, however, that with the ad- 
vent of * housemaid,”’ or, as we used to 
say, plain skirts, an era of comparatively 
modest expenditure has set in, as they can 
certainly be completed in far less time, 
aod with half the labor required by their 
nore ornate predecessors. 

The maxim that in dress “ the best is the 
cheapest ”’ is 80 old as to be almost trite, 
but it is nevertheless quite true. 

Dark stufls, however, need to be of bet- 
ter quality than light ones, A very good 
rule for those ladies who are obliged to 
study economy is to confine themselves to 
one or two colors, as, for instance, black or 
blue, or brown, and white, so that one set 
ot ribbons, waistbands, etc., and one hat 
or bonnet may be worn with two or more 
dresses, It is almost de rigueur for every 
one to possess a black costume, and for 
every young persou to havea white one, 
which is always new and fresh alter being 
washed or cleaned. 

Good taste and a few dainty etceteras will 
suggest a good many changes and com- 
binations even with only these two dresses, 
and if to them can be added a dark and 
light brown or blue, the semblance of a 
tolerably extensive wardrobe can be man- 
aged. A tailor-made navy blue serge, 
with jacket bodice and waist-coat, is the 
best possible dress thatany lady can wear 
for walking during the greater part of the 
year, and may be varied with one or two 
different waistcoats. 

The three young Princesses of Wales 
have recently had such costumes made for 
them, and their royal mother frequently 
wears something similiar. 

A most important point in keeping an 
out-door dress presentable for a very long 
time is being careful not to wear it ia-doors 
more than can possibly be helped. It each 
dress is kept ready to wear, with frilling in 
neck and sleeves, or collars and cuffs, 
in their right places, few minutes need 
be occupied in changing ; and though it 
may with many be necessary to put on a 
good walkinug-dress at breakfast time and 
wear it till night-fall, the castom ot ex- 
changing it for something lighter tor the 
evening ie not only civilized, but econom- 
ical. An old velvet or velveteen is most 
valuable for this purpose throughout the 
winter, as none of its imperfections, short 
of actual holes, are visible by gas or candle 
light, and a lace fichu, and something of 
the same nature at the wrists, or, better 
still, the sleeves cut short at the elbow, and 
finished off with adeep piece of lace, al. 
ways mak» it lock elegant and dressy, 

And by way of a word to the wise, here 
is a suggestion for those who cannot af- 
ford velvet, and shun velveteen as being 
heavy and clinging. Save all remnants of 
silk dresses, and have the velveteen lined 
with them. It will look as good again, and 
will slip on and off with the greatest ease, 
and always feel lissome and pleasant in 
wearing. 

For a thinner dress there is nothing like 
a good black net bodice and tunic worn 
over an old silk or satin skirt. Itcan be 
freshened up by ribbons of various colors, 
and is wonderfully tough and serviceabie. 

Grenadine wears so quickly under the 
arins that, though verv pretty and soft, it 

bas disadvantages well-nigh insuperable 
where the purse is not well furnished. 

A great deal of economy may be prac- 
tised in minor matters, though it some- 
time involves some extra outlay in th» 
first instance. The frilling that has long 
been so popular costs a great deal of money, 
and though it keepa clean for several 
days, is utterly useless when dirty, 

A few yards of real lace—Maltese, 
English pillow, Torchon, or Vaiencien- 
nes—bears washing a great many times 
(always supposing that it is done at home 
by a careful hand), does not show the 
mending which at length becomes inevil- 
able, aud when quilled into the dress, 
with a strong white thread catching the 
pleats at the top to keep them in place, is 
more becoming, and in the long run 
cheaper than any frilling. 

Outdoor boots and shoes should never 
be worn in the house; nothing tends to 


make them rusty and shabby so rapidly as 
this bad practice, and the continual friction 
of the hem of the dress wears out the up- 
per leather. 

Slippers are the prettiest and most econ- 
omical for in-door wear, because they can 
be so easily renewed. For this purpose, 
satin or prunélla slippers should be 
chosen in the first instance, and when the 
tops are worn out, any one with nimble 
tingers and a rather long needle can re- 
cover them with small pieces of black 
satin, velvet or velveteen, fastening it 
down close to the sole with rather large 
hemming stitches, binding the opening 
with a bit of crossway silk or ribbon, and 
making all smart with a ribbon or satin 
bow on the instep. 

‘lhe number of times that a pair of slip- 
pers can be mage to undergo this process 
before the soles are demolished would 
hardly be believed by any one who has 
not tried it. 

The moire ribbons of varying width are 
In beautiful colors this winter, shades of 
fawn, pink, grey, and brown being in the 
ascendant. On dit, that dark green is to 
be a prominent color for winter, but at 
present there is not much of it to be seen. 
Dark red seems popular, and in the 
country you see a good deal of it. 

Crimson hats and bonnets of fine flannel 
are novel. Ths former have strings of the 
same, or of black or trown velvet. In re- 
cent railway travelling, long and also 
short crimson coats, with the hat or bonnet 
to match, have been somewhat popular. 
lor winter wear, bats and bonnets of 
brown séal plush, trimmed with red flan- 
nel, are to be fashionable. With the red as 
also with other coats, a fold of seal or 
beaver ornaments the edges, 

A few long deep red cloaks, with hoods, 
have the sling sleeves drawn together in 
some indescribable way, with graduated 
loops of dark brown or linen to corres- 
pond, 

Astrakan gloves, with the fingers and 
palms of leather, are to supersede the 
long popular sealskin ones for driving, 
travelling, or country walking. Another 
kind, also called Astrakan, but made of 
wool, close fitting to the hand, are worn 
in black and dark colors. 

Ruby, navy blue, and crimson flannel 
shirts are most general for morning wear 
over some dark colored skirt. Some are 
worn a8 Norfolk jackets, others as Gari- 
baldis, a few have yokes, and others flat 
pleats, or gathered and full fronts, with the 
gathers putin for about an inch at the neck 
band on each side of the opening. Some 
have high collars and are worn without 
white cuffs or collars, while others turn 
down or are cut out like a man’s coat, and 
show a linen collar and cravat. 

Silken shirts tor evening wear at home 
are quite the approved style, and are use- 
ful for finishing off skirts the bodices to 
which are old-fashioned to look well. 

Plush Norfolk jackets and also black 
and dark colored velvet and velveteen are 
worn With thick day skirts, and, with the 
addition of movable fur collar and cuits, 
can be made to look cosy and becoming. 

A contemporary lately announced that 
teagowns were going out of fashion; but 
sure y that cannot be when a fashionable 
bride has eleven in her trousseau, and 
when a well-dressed woman hes several in 
her wardrobe. For putting on between, 
‘*the dark and daylight,” after a long, wet 
walk, or a hard day’s hunting, what is 
more comfortable, when it is too early to 
dress for dinner? Silk is a popular 
inaterial ; but satin Mervilleux and velvet 
brocade and lace, are all made up by the 
leading dressmakers, They are made iol- 
erably loose, so that corsets may be dis- 
pensed with. Three pair of corsets are con- 
sidered necessary by many women—one 
pair of black satin, one pair of white for 
white evening gowns, and an ordinary 
white pair. 





Odds and Enda, 
ABOUT SOME HOME HELPS, 


With the present fashion of rugs, stained 
or polished floors are 80 common it is well 
to know how to ‘treat them at home.”’ By 
the various stains almost any color or tone 
can be obtained, the materials are compara 
tively inexpensive, and can be had at any 
painters’ supply store. 


square yards of flooring is usually about 
one quart, but some kinds «f wood absorb 
more color than others, Belore waxing or 
staining a tloor it should be freed from all 
cracks and unevenness, and rubbed per- 
fect!y smooth. 
staining, and allow three full hours tor 
drying. Then apply the “size,” and allow 
to dry for at least three days, when apply 











a tailare unless generously varnished and 
well dried, as the color wears off. 

To Waz a Floor.—Scrape halt a pound 
of bee’s-wax into thin flakes, and pour in 
enough turpentine to cover ; let it stand all 
night, and in the morning stir well. It 
should be thick as cream. A waxed floor 
requires polishing once or twice a week. 

To Polish Waxed or Hard Wood Floors. 
—Take one pound of yellow bee’s-wax and 
one-half pound of potash ; boil one hour, 
until well mixed ; strain through a cloth ; 
put on a wide, fiat brush, hot; brush as 
soou aS dry; have a brush made for the 
purpose—still, aud very heavy, witb long 
handle puton the side; use nooil. Keep 
the preparation on hand in case of any 
liquid toucuing and removing the wax. 
Wipe daily with ary flannel. 

To Stain Pine Floors.—Use two-thirds 
unboiled linseed oil and one-third turpen- 
tine, with a little Japanese drier added. 
if dark brown is desired, buy acan of Van- 
dyke brown, or it reddish brown is wanted 
getacan ot burntsienna. Mix the oil and 
turpentine with alittle paint very gradu- 
ally. itshould be so thin that it will run 
readily. Lay it on with a good-sized brush 
the way of the grain of the wvuod, which 
should show through, else it will look 
only a painted floor, : 

Do not economize the liquid, and rub 
with a rag, to fill the crevices or remove 
any superfluous paint. Rub as liberally as 
possible. 

A rich color is obtained by a mixture of 
the two browns named above. The toneo! 
the rugs to be laid down should be con- 
sidered. 

To stain a mahogany color, use a wash of 
one part nitric acid to ten parts of water. 
This will do for pine wood that has not 
wiuch resin. When the wood is thorough- 
ly dry, shellac varnish will give a fine 
polish to the surface, A glaze of carmine 
or lake will produce a rich rosewood finish, 
Turpentine extract of alkanet root gives a 
ricu stain that admits of French polish. 
Asphaltum makes an excellent mahogany 
color on new wood, when thinned with 
turpentine, Anotuer way to bring out a 
fine mahogany color is to use half a pint 
ot nitric acid, a piece of alum halt the size 
ot an egg, and as much logwoou as will 
give the desired shade, 

To stain wood for turniture and house- 
hold ornaments, cabinets, etc.: Procure 
tive cents’ worth each of burnt umber and 
boiled linseed oil. Pourasmall quantity 
inashallow dish; takea piece of tlannel, 
dip in the oil first; then in the umber, and 
rub well into the wood; go over all the 
surface ot the article to be stained in this 
way once; next day rub again with clear 
oil, and the result is well worth all the 
cost and labor. For rosewood take tive 
cents’ worth of extract of logwood, dis- 
solved in one pint of water; pulverize 
alum, and add a very little, stirring well; 
put in alum enough, a little at a time, to 
turn the solution «a dark brown, too much 
spoils the stain; now apply to the article to 
be stained with a cloth; if too dark, add 
more water; when dry give one coat of 
oil, or if preferred, varnish. Tiese are the 
simplest stains, and most like the natural 
wood colors. 

To clean oil finished paint or hard wood 
use weak tea, almost cold, to remove the 
dust and discoloration, and then rub it 
over with a flannel cloth dipped in furni- 
ture polish, made of one-third linseed oil, 











one-third turpentine, and one-third vin- 
egar; Shake it well together in a bottle 
and pour it into a saucer, and rub hard. 
It isa very satisfactory polish. 

——— - ~—_—_- —— 


CARE OF AN UMBRELLA.—Don’t con- 
tinue the practice of setting up a wet 
umbrella on the terule, Turn it the other 


| way, that is, handle down, when you come 


in out of the rain. 


The common way is 
bad for the uinbrella, for it rots the material 
at the converging point of the frame wires, 


| Any umbrella man will say that the pro- 


The amount of stain required for sixteen 


Admit plenty of air while | 


a liberal coat of varnish. Stained floorsare ' paatiag, ‘‘I am not at home.” 


per way is to let the water run from the 
fraine tips. A great many will object to 
this good advice because they don’t want 
the handle moistened. But the handle 
will dry, or if it does not dry quickly 
enough it may be wiped. Umbrellas 
should not be permitted to dry tolded, 
Open them to dry them. 
—_— - <> _ 

A BSENT-MINDEDNESS.—One of the most 
celebrated of mathematicians was also one 
of the most absent-minded of men. On 
going out one forenoon he wrote in chalk 
on bis door, “I am not at home.” Soon 
after he returned, and, just as he was about 
to open his door, he was struck by the in- 
scription which be had himselt written. He 
read it as it tor the tirst time, turned to the 
right-about, and redescended the stairs, re- 





Confidential Correspondents. 


NELL T.— You can get the books by ad- 
dressing Dodd, Mead &Co., publisners, New York 
City. 

ANTONIO,—You can do nothing. Never 
expect gratitude, If you do, you will be disappoint- 
ed. Try not to expect too much of men, and be con- 
tent with small privileges. 


CuRIous.—To make invisible ink, dis- 
solve one fluid ounce of common cil of vitriol in a 
pint of soft water. Stir well, and allow it to cool, 
When dry, this ink will be invisible, but on being 
held tothe fire it turns an indelible black. Write 
with aclean pen, 


k, B.—T he best way to rid a dainp cellar 
of snails and worms is to keep itas dry as possible. 
Set some vessels about containing quicklime, and, as 
the lime absorbs the damp, change it from time to 
time ; you may also sprinkle some about the floor, as 
well as any kind of dry disinfectant. 


VIOLET V.—Rubbish! If you are uot 
staring about and behaving lightly, why should you 
not be in the street lu the evening? A harmless girl 
has aright totake her evening walk! At the same 
tUme, if she is wise, she will do well to bave one of 
her own rex with heras companion. 


J. T.—We know of no gum or giue that 


is not glazed or shiny when dry. The dullest is form- 
ed by soaking gum tragacanth in about twenty times 





its weight of warm water for forty-eight hours,then ~ 


beating up into a mucilage, and adding some oll Of 
cloves to prevent mildew: thisis nearly dull when 
dry. 


PERT.—In a general way, we can only 
say that onions are very nutritions, and that they 
are good as a condiment or article of food, that 
roasted ones with ollmake a useful emollient and 
stimulating poultice for certain kinds of tumors, and 
that the use of onions stimulates the secreting 
organs, 


ARGUMENT. — You and your brother 
should investin a dictionary; then you would be 
able to settle your differences before they became 
acute, ‘‘Sult’’ of furniture is,of course, wrong ; it 
should be *‘suite,** pronounced exactly like sweet. 
‘“‘Suety pudding,’’ also, is wroug; it should be 
**‘suet pudding,’ 


CHOSEN.—If you do not care for hit, do 
not wrong him by marrying him, Examine your 
own mind, and try to know whether your aversion is 
settled or merely capricious, The man may be made 
wretched If you reject him, ana it is your duty tu act 
cautiously, The simplest girl may mar a man’s 
whole future, and you must be generous; but do 
not enter into a loveless marriage. No misery equals 
that. 


H. L. B.—For mounting photographs on 
stiff boards nothing ts better than good French glue 
used rather thin. Cut your photographs to the re- 
quired size on a sheet of glass, using a sharp knife 
and straight edge. Piace between damp blotting- 
paper for about ten minutes; then brush the back 
evenly with the glue, and place in position on the 
mount. Put a plece of clean blotting-paper ou top, 
and smooth down with the fingers, 


A. D. F.—Red or yellow petticoat skirt 
trimmed with deep Spanish lace. Black-velvet pre- 
ferably-open bodice or basque showing white illu- 
sion or tulle covering breast in V. shape, and rea or 
yellow handkerchief, or black or brown mantilla 
worn Spanish fashion over head orshoulders. Large 
sized Jewels if any ; bright stockings; slippers are 
worn, Complexion and hair are supposed to be dark, 
Trimming of lace, ribbon, or gold and silver embroid- 
ery to match, 


THREE READERS.—The character writ- 
ing the letter is good-natured, somewhat careless, 
but with a liking for taste and beautiful things. She 
isambitious and wishes tolimprove. She is generous 
and strong in her friendship. Slow in speech, and 
slow to anger. Does not like her feelings burt, and 
will not hurt another's willingly. The second is 
the most uncertain character of the three, She ts 
possessed of a good many faults of disposition, She 
is disposed to laugh at what she does not happen to 
know or believe herself. She is fickle and unrellable 
in her temper; getauagry quick, and quickly sub- 
sides, Her redeeming feature is when she really 
likes or loves, she does 80 generously and heartily; 
she la not overly fond of reading or writing. The 
third is the best character, and shows sweetness of 
nature, and good qualities all round, 


MESMER.—The person whose naine you 
have taken fora pseudonym was a German physi- 
cian, born at Meersbvurg, in Swabia, in 17s. He first 
excited attention bythe publication of a thesis in 
which he maintained that the heavenly bodies ex- 
ercised aninfluence on the bodies of animals by 
means of asubtie fluid, diffused through the uni- 
verse ; and by the use of this agency he pretended to 
be able to cure diseases, He gaineda number of con- 
verts and a great deal of money chiefly in France, 
Kut the French Government at length appointed a 
committee ot physicians and scientists—among them 
Benjamin Franklin—to investigate ais pretension, 
and the result of their inguiries went to expose the 
futility of auimal magnetism and the quackery of its 
author. He afterwards resided for some time in Eug- 
land, undera felgned naine, and then retired to 
Germany, where he died in 151. Mesmeriam, as it is 
now understood, has been carefully investigated, but 
although the explanations of scientific Investigators 
go some way to account for the phenomena, the 
last word on the subject has certainly not yet been 
apoken. 


AUSTIN.—Il. The principal criteria of tre 
date of an ancient MS, are thus given by auihorities 
on the subject. (a) It may be known to have been 
carefully preserved in the Library where now found, 
(vb) Itmay be dated by the copyist, asa large propor- 
tion of old MSS, are, the custom being for the seribe 
| ,o write his own name at the end of the book, with 
| the year in which It was executed, and often with 
the name of the reigning emperor, (c) It may have 
marginal notes by later hands, of which the date is 
evident. (d) It may be written over another writing 
—may be what is called a palimpsest, or receipt ; for 
when paper, manufactured from the papyrus of the 
Nile, began to be scarce, and before that formed 





from cotton came into general use, parchment came 
to be greatly enhanced in price. At the same time 
classical works fell into disrepute, and hence the 
monkserased or washed out the original writing and 
substituted religious literature, (e) The quality or 
appearance of the ink ; the character of the writing; 
the style of the ornaments or illumination. 2. The 
most eminent MS. of the Greek New Testament in 
existeace is in the Vatican at Rome, and dates trom 
he early part of the fourth century, 
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